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Since You Are Going To Teach 


F. W. BARTON 
SOUTH PARK JUNIOR COLLEGE 
BEAUMONT, TEXAS 


FOREWORD 


Dear little Sister: 

This summer when I was out at the farm, I wandered up 
into the attic. Mother’s little old horse-hair trunk was stand- 
ing in a corner, almost hidden by cob-webs. You remember 
what a treasure-trove it used to be to us. In a bundle of 
yellow papers I found a faded copy of the family crest — 
you remember it used to be framed and hung in the study 
—a serpent twined about an anchor, with a jeweled crown 
underneath, and a streamer bearing those mysterious words 
in a foreign tongue. I sat down on the floor there by the 
dusty little dormer window. The odor of ripening apples came 
from the orchard; insects were buzzing noisily in the still 
August heat. And all at once I was back — years ago — with 
you standing on tip-toe, your pudgy finger tracing the cryptic 
sentence, trying to fit what Mother had told us to the words. 
Do you remember how we argued about it? I was so very 
sure Mother had said it meant “Neither by entreaty nor by 
bribe” but you were positive it meant something quite dif- 
ferent — you had heard Father say it so often; and that 
evening at family prayers when for the last time we heard 
Father pray, “And, O Lord, may we ever be as wise as ser- 
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pents and as harmless as doves,” you looked at me as much 
as to say “There! What did I tell you!” I was almost con- 
vinced that after all that must be our family ‘motto’ — we 
had heard it so often! 

Were I to take a slogan for you to live by in your life for 
the next nine months at least, I would be tempted to take 
just those words — as wise as serpents and as harmless as 
doves. Because you are entering upon your first year of teach- 
ing, I have written down a few things it may be helpful for 
you to know — bits of advice, random remarks, tips, little 
things I myself have learned through bitter experience and 
close observation; things which no one told me about; things 
every teacher of experience knows and could discuss far 
better than I; and smatterings of things I have read. Be- 
cause I know of no book or guide that fully discusses these 
problems, I am writing this for you and for all that host of 
young women who graduated from college last year and are 
now embarked on their first year of teaching. 


I 
Your Duty TOWARDS YOUR SCHOOL 


With the signing of your contract, you have entered upon 
an entirely new phase of your life. Up to this time, you 
have lived in a town where everyone knew you and your 
family, and censured, praised, or perhaps made allowances 
for you on the basis of their knowledge of you and your 
antecedents. Furthermore, in your home-town you knew the 
people, knew the leaders of social, religious, and civil organ- 
izations. You knew what to expect from them. You knew 
the customs of your particular community. 

You are now going to a strange town where you will be 
surrounded by unfamiliar people, faced by novel circum- 
stances. You may expect to be on probation for a while. 
You will stand or fall by your own resources. No one will 
know — or care — that you are dear old Doctor John’s baby 
girl. No one will attempt to make things easy for you. 
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Since you have long expected to teach and have taken many 
professional courses with that end in view, there is no need 
to attempt here a discussion of those theories with which 
you are thoroughly familiar, nor the problems in discipline, 
management, and the like which you are prepared to solve. 
But because of the mistakes so many young people make 
when they start out to teach; because of those myriads of 
things a girl fresh from college is expected to know; because 
a frank discussion of your problems by some older and more 
experienced teacher would have been of such inestimable 
benefit to me — for all these reasons and more, I want to set 
down a few of the things you will be expected to know and 
observe. These may be divided into four distinct groups: 
Your duty towards your school; your duty towards your com- 
munity; your duty towards yourself; and your duty towards 
your profession. 

In discussing your duty towards your school, we must keep 
in mind not only the members of the school with whom you 
come in actual contact —the pupils, the teachers, your prin- 
cipal and superintendent, — but also the school organizations 
behind them—the local] school-board ; the state-superintendent, 
the state board of education. Each is a representative of 
some higher authority. You will find that you have a defi- 
nite duty towards the whole organization in your relations 
with the local administration, your fellow-teachers, and the 
pupils of the school. 


Your first and foremost duty towards the school-board 
which employs you and to your superior officers, the prin- 
cipal and the superintendent, is that of loyalty. Recognize 
from the start that your school-board is acting to the best 
knowledge of its individual and collective membership in 
every ruling it passes. Whether or not you may personally 
approve of a measure matters not at all. There may be and 
of course at times are extreme cases where the entire faculty 
including the principal and superintendent of the school will 
rebel against such absurd demands as. we have read of, in 
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communities where the school-boards attempt to regulate the 
hour at which their teachers should retire, how much she 
should spend for clothes, and the like. But in spite of the 
articles one reads from time to time about prevalency of 
such conditions, those instances are rare and are found only 
in isolated and hide-bound rural communities for the most 
part. They need not concern you. If you cannot conscien- 
tiously support a certain policy, you can give your reasons 
to the school-board. If that avails nothing, you can at least 
refrain from expressing your opinion; and if worst comes 
to worst, there is always the opportunity to resign, though 
such a course is rarely necessary or advisable. 

School-board members are usually among the most intelli- 
gent people in a community, and they are chosen for their 
positions because they are interested in the educational needs 
of their community. They are not paid for their services; 
they work for the best interests of their townspeople. They 
are eager to have their school one of the best possible. In 
view of these facts, the least we can do is to give the board 
as a whole our earnest support. 

In most communities, however, the teacher seldom comes 
in close contact with the members of the board. It is with 
their agents, the superintendent and the principal of her 
school, that she has to deal. The superintendent of any school 
system is invested with a great amount of authority and a 
corresponding amount of responsibility. He is interested pri- 
marily in the well-being of his school, as a whole and is held 
directly responsible for the success or failure of the entire 
system. Naturally, then, he has no time to devote to petty 
and trivial matters, nor should he be expected to. Be friendly 
with him, but never familiar; don’t take advantage of the 
fact that you are a personable young woman. Let your con- 
versation with him, during school-hours at least, be imper- 
sonal, businesslike. Don’t attempt to find out all that goes 
on in the offices of the superintendent and principal. If you 
are concerned, you will be notified. If you intend to be pro- 
fessional begin at once. 
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Don’t discuss school problems with any outsider. 

The same system of behavior you apply to your superin- 
tendent should hold in your relations with your principal. 
Consult him before you pass any important ruling in your 
classes. Ask his advice on your problems but don’t bother 
him with routine matters that you should attend to yourself. 
Don’t expect special favors for your department or your 
classes. To you, of course, your subject is the most impor- 
tant in the curriculum; but the principal and superintendent 
can and should see only its relative importance; they must 
strive for the whole good. Don’t rush to your principal with 
any but the most pressing disciplinary problems; you know 
there is seldom a reason for a teacher’s allowing a disci- 
plinary problem to get beyond her control. 

If I were in your place, I should call upon the wives of the 
superintendent and the principal. This is not a mere matter 
of policy; it makes for friendlier relations. Don’t wear out 
your welcome. Your host and hostess will always be cour- 
teous, but they cannot afford to seem partial to any particu- 
lar teacher or school. If you find yourself sincerely con- 
genial, cultivate your friendship; but remember that undue 
friendliness on your part may be construed as an attempt to 
play politics. 

Just as you support the measures of the school-board, so 
must you be loyal to the mandates of your superior officers. 
They are in positions of responsibility and know far more 
about what is best for the entire school than you do. Refrain 
from criticizing the policy of the administration. It is better 
not to talk even to your colleagues in a belittling manner 
about such measures, for aside from being unprofessional, 
there are in every group persons who delude themselves by 
thinking their rating is made higher by tale-bearing. It 
goes without saying that you will never criticize any admin- 
istrative measure whether made by superintendent, princi- 
pal, or another teacher. 


Besides the duty you owe to the administration, there is 
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a duty you owe the other members of the faculty. Don’t 
criticize the work or actions of another teacher — audibly, 
at least — while you are in the same system. If you are 
supervising, that is a different matter. Otherwise it inevi- 
tably makes for discord within the teaching force; the influ- 
ence of an inharmonious, uncodperative faculty is felt through- 
out the entire school. 

Avoid petty jealousies and rivalries. So long as you do 
your work to the best of your ability, it should not matter 
to you that Miss Hales is more popular with the administra- 
tion or Miss White more popular with the pupils. It is not 
a part of your business to discuss the laxity of Miss Brown’s 
discipline. Never allow any of your pupils at any time to 
say anything derogatory to the work character, or actions of 
another member of the faculty or any of your predecessors. 

It is rarely advisable to offer suggestions as to her behavior 
to another teacher, unless she happens to be a close friend. 
Even at that your friendship may be abruptly terminated. 
It is hard to see a teacher make a mistake and do nothing 
about it, but personal advice is usually discounted as being 
the result of your jealousy, and little good is accomplished 
in the long run. 

Support your co-workers in disciplinary matters. Codper- 
ate, whatever program they attempt. 

Be friendly with the other members of the faculty, but 
try to avoid the formation of cliques. 

To discuss adequately one’s relations with her pupils would 
fill more than one large volume. I shall not try to discuss 
your methods of presentation, your disciplinary problems, 
and the like. Your own will-power and force of character 
will be involved in the latter case. By this time you either 
have character and determination or you haven’t; all the let- 
ters and lectures in the world would not change you one way 
or the other. Your pupils will not be slow in discovering 
which it is. However there are a few things you should be 
careful about, despite St. Paul’s admonition to the contrary, 
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things which are seldom mentioned in text-books or education 
classes with more than a passing remark. 

In discussing a young teacher’s relations with her pupils, 
I should place as most common mistake, ridiculous as it may 
seem at first glance, the having of anything to do in a social 
way with any of the boys in the high-school, whether or not 
they are in her classes. Now you are probably smiling and 
thinking “How absurd! I would never do that.” And you 
mean it. But are you sure? During more than twelve years 
connection with high schools and young high-school teachers, 
I can think of only two years that were not marked — or 
marred — by this mistake on the part of one or more teachers 
in the system. 

One wonders how a girl, a college graduate, could take 
even a passing interest amorously or socially in a callow 
youth, often two to four years younger than herself, a boy 
with little or no cultural or experiential basis for companion- 
ship. Helen Gates taught her first year in her home town 
where everyone knew her and thought nothing of her play- 
ing tennis, motoring, riding horseback with the boys among 
whom she had grown up, most of them the younger brothers 
of her own set. But the following year when she taught 
in a far-distant state and still rode, hunted, and played with 
her pupils, she was asked not to sign her contract for the 
coming year. 

Madge Price had been the most popular girl in her class 
at college. She was attractive, lovable, and throve on mascu- 
line admiration. Unfortunately, there were few eligible young 
men in the town where she went the first year out of col- 
lege, so she accepted the company and admiration of her high- 
school boys, with disastrous consequences to her professional 
reputation. 

During her first year of teaching, Anne Templeton’s fiance 
married another girl. To show that she didn’t care in the 
least, Anne dated anyone, among others her students. 

Similar instances could be multiplied indefinitely. Oh, yes, 
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there are always extenuating circumstances, all sorts of rea- 
sons why they do it, reasons one can sympathize with, espe- 
cially if one has been in the same position. It’s usually per- 
fectly innocent and friendly. But the parents don’t think so; 
and the other pupils don’t think so; the high-school girls don’t 
appreciate it; they feel that the teacher is taking an unfair 
advantage. The administration considers the reflection it 
casts upon the school. The other teachers criticize and leave 
one more and more to one’s self. And the students again? 
Of course, they think you are partial to Wilton, or Warren, 
or Roy, as the case may be. Your discipline is ruined. The 
boy in the case is ‘razzed’ as being teacher’s pet. And he 
retaliates. How he retaliates! He tells the other fellows 
how crazy you are about him — everything you do and say 
and a great deal more; for it must be worth telling, don’t 
you see? He has to protect himself. It is an unhealthy con- 
dition, one which cannot be tolerated in any school system. 
It destroys the morale of student-body and faculty. You 
become an object of ridicule and suspicion. And don’t for 
one minute think you can keep such a relation a secret; you 
can’t. 

Besides being strictly impersonal in this type of relation- 
ship, you have a well-defined duty in the opposite direction. 
Be a sincere friend to your pupils. It is not incumbent upon 
you to visit them or their parents unless circumstances war- 
rant, but the office will supply you with much information 
that will help you to understand better the individual student 
and his problems — just how much you may expect of him, 
and how you can help him. 

If you know that Johnnie’s father drives a fruit wagon 
and his mother speaks no English at all; that James’s parents 
are cultured and widely traveled; that Pauline lives in an 
unpainted shack near the oil-field; that Bob went to Europe 
last year with the Boy Scouts — it will make a great deal of 
difference to you, and to them. 

A pupil today may not look up to his teacher as a superior 
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being as we did when we went to school. But though times 
and ideas change, humanity doesn’t. Speak to your pupils 
when you meet them on the street. Take a personal interest 
in them. Hold as confidential whatever they tell you in con- 
fidence. Don’t laugh at them. Don’t discuss them with other 
pupils. They may not be mature, but regard for fair play 
is not an exclusive attribute of the adult. 

Your students will have a definite feeling towards you as 
an individual and as a teacher. We talk glibly of personality, 
confusing personality with personal magnetism, forgetting 
that in so far as personality itself is concerned, we all have 
one, pleasing or unpleasing. Don’t cater to your pupils. It’s 
a far better thing to be well thought of by your superior 
officers as doing your duty calmly, efficiently, than to be popu- 
lar with the student-body. It has been noted over and over 
that the teacher with the most influence among her pupils, 
the one who is most sincerely respected, is that one who is 
just, firm, sincere herself. 

Recently a study was made by a professor in the Univer- 
sity of Michigan, in which he tabulated the qualities his stu- 
dents considered most important for a good teacher to pos- 
sess. This list is not strikingly different from those com- 
posed elsewhere under like conditions. Perhaps the striking 
thing about such lists is that they are so much alike, and 
that those composed by students are quite similar to the ones 
made up by administrators. This particular list stresses the 
following characteristics: personal interest, masterful knowl- 
edge of subject-matter, attractive appearance, cultural and 
general knowledge, power to discipline, even temper, willing- 
ness to help and codperate, exacting fairness, commanding 
respect, self-confident, poised, idealistic. 

A list composed by Professor Bonser shows the character- 


istics considered by a number of administrators to be most. 


important. These were: good judgment, self-control, con- 
sideration, enthusiasm, magnetism, adaptability, breadth of 
interest, honesty, codperation, refinement, carefulness, force- 
fulness, leadership, health, attractiveness, industry, neatness, 
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dependability, scholarship, originality, promptness, open- 
mindedness, progressiveness, fluency, thrift. 

Rate yourself by these scales and see where you stand. 

Personally, my greatest victory, so far as disposition is 
concerned, was the development of a calm serenity. I never 
actually got to the point of throwing ink-bottles and dic- 
tionaries at the pupils as one teacher of my acquaintance 
did; but I used sarcasm, too much and too frequently. The 
habit grew until I discovered that unconsciously I was wound- 
ing when I intended only to make what my pupils would call 
a ‘wise crack.’ It’s easy enough to make any class laugh at 
one of its members. We don’t consider the feelings of the 
child. If he takes it like a good sport, well and good; he may 
sulk, and then it’s even funnier to most of his classmates. 
Seldom if ever are the young quick at repartee, and when 
they are we are rather likely to consider a bon mot or an 
epigram as sheer impertinence. After all, they have no real 
chance at a come-back, and we should certainly not take advan- 
tage of our position by egging them on. 

It seems to be fairly well recognized that good humor is a 
trait of good teachers. A teacher who is unflurried, good- 
humored, firm at all times, does not have to resort to threats 
or sarcasm to gain her point. We often confuse the ability 
to get good order with the ability to maintain it. 

One duty towards your pupils which cannot be stressed too 
much is the education you give them along other lines than 
the subject-matter of your course. Certainly you should not 
stray too far nor too often from your subject; but you are 
more widely read, more widely traveled, more experienced 
than your pupils; you are expected to use every resource at 
your disposal to make your courses not only interesting but 
beneficial. I have had instructors who never allowed a 
remark or a question outside their particular field, no matter 
how closely related to the subject under discussion; I have 
had others who rambled on at great length about any subject 
under the sun except the assignment at hand so that the 
particular problem to be discussed was never touched upon 
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for the benefit of the class as a whole. The successful teacher 
will know how to steer a middle course. 

We have much counter-education to do. We cannot leave 
it to the home alone to teach true values. What if the home 
has no higher type of literature than True Stories? No bet- 
ter music than the Prisoner’s Song? No esthetic ideas more 
advanced than cheap prints of the Lone Wolf? Can it be 
that our teachers have no higher cultural standards? Are 
you willing for the world to think so? We must counteract 
the effect of cheap shows, cheap literature, low surroundings. 
And we cannot do it without giving our heart to the task. 

We are often told that all education is subservient to the 
development of character. We must take time and thought 
to use as illustrations lessons in honesty, law-observance, reli- 
gious support, parental obedience. All these lessons must be 
taught with subtlety so that the boy and girl will not become 
antagonized or be bored with what he considers sermonizing. 

There have been a number of articles published lately in 
regard to the emasculation of our schools. Some of them 
have a modicum of truth in their criticism, little as we may 
like to admit it. With salaries what they are, promising 
young men who expect to support a family must seek a pro- 
fession which promises more than the average teacher’s sal- 
ary. Certainly we must recognize the fact that we women, 
as a sex, are more feeling than thinking creatures; and in 
this competitive age, clear, logical thinking is a requisite of 
even moderate material success. We must teach our students 
to think for themselves. 

In the institutions of higher learning which I attended in 
my graduate and post-graduate days, not once did I find a 
group of normal girls discussing vital problems, problems 
which did not directly and personally concern. themselves, 
without regard for sex, race, or nation. Yet the boys in the 
same classes were interested in and discussed the why and 
wherefore of everything under creation. 

The other day my small nephew talked vividly of Lind- 
berg’s first flight, of the Nobile expedition, especially the fate 
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of the small dog, and of Commander Byrd. Later, when we 
were driving into the country he explained the operation of 
a sugar-mill we passed. To my little niece, the sugar-mill 
is merely a disregarded, uninteresting object on the land- 
scape; Lindberg, Nobile, Byrd, mere names. 

I think of a class in English literature when we were study- 
ing the Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam. Six boys in that class 
based their term-themes on that poem or thoughts stimulated 
by reading it with understanding. They said they were more 
interested in it than in any other selection read during the 
entire year. Most —not all, in fairness — of the girls com- 
plained that the poem was too long and chopped up; too hard 
to understand. One girl told me in confidence that she was 
really afraid to read it again after we had discussed it in 
class. 

We women are inclined to accept things passively, without 
question. If there is a doubt as to the veracity of a hypothe- 
sis it is usually a man who raises it. We have had few truly 
great thinkers; no philosophers. But recognizing these short- 
comings, seeing our limitations, this should act as a spur to 
us to help our students to analyze, weigh matters, think 
clearly, see logically and to the point. 

Your duty towards your school includes not only your rela- 
tionship to administration, faculty, and student as separate 
entities, but towards the school as a whole. You will in all 
probability be expected to serve as sponsor for some school 
organization, a club or a class. In this case a great deal of 
responsibility will devolve upon you. You will be held account- 
able for any and everything that your organization does as 
a group. You must be present at every business meeting, at 
every social gathering; no course of procedure is to be entered 
upon without your consent and advice. Consult your prin- 
cipal before you advise your group on any matter of impor- 
tance beyond that of regular routine. He will appreciate 
your calling upon him for advice, and you will avoid unnec- 
essary difficulties if you consult him. i 

Finally, there is the interest you should take in extra- — 
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curricular activities. Attend the school ball-games; root for 
your school team. Show your school spirit and your pep. 
Perhaps it will not interest you particularly to go to a play 
put on by amateurs; but try producing one yourself, and you 
will understand how the director appreciates your support 
and how much the cast will appreciate your praise. A corps 
of teachers which takes an enthusiastic interest in student 
and school activities does a great deal towards developing 
school loyalty and school spirit among the pupils themselves. 

In every form of partnership, there must of necessity be 
a certain amount of give and take on each side. The teacher 
will be far more likely to do her share and all that is expected 
of her in her relation to the school if she receives the help 
and support to which she is entitled. 

In an address before a general session of the Department 
of Superintendence in Cleveland, Dr. Frank Pierrepont 
Graves, President of the University of the State of New York, 
summed up succinctly what a teacher should expect from the 
school. These things are four in number: 1. Special instruc- 
tion for the novitiate; 2. An attempt to make the newcomer 
understand and adapt himself to the peculiarities of the 
locality; 3. An attempt to impress the newcomer with the 
fact that idealism is maintained in the system in spite of 
appearances to the contrary, with an endeavor to keep him 
from becoming cynical; and 4. An effort to give the teacher 
working conditions that will stimulate him to continued and 
uninterrupted growth. 

This is surely not too much to ask of any school administra- 
tion that wishes to secure and keep the best personnel pos- 
sible. Where such encouraging conditions exist, it is an easy 
enough matter to feel an unswerving loyalty towards the 
school. 

This then, I would say, is the keynote of your relationship 
to the school in its entirety and to its individual members, 
the administration, your colleagues, and your pupils, — a sin- 
cere loyalty and a sympathetic interest with all in furthering 
the best interests of the school. 

(To be continued in the June EDUCATION) 
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One May Morning 
MARY HOVEY 
391 MONTCLAIR AVENUE, GLEN ELLYN, ILL. 


mcm FEY took a walk one May morning, the natural- 
ist, the musician and the poet. And this is how 


] 5 it happened. The naturalist knew many things 
= that were merely tales to the poet and the musi- 
5 cian. Th ious to learn of th 
oxime Clan. ey were anxious to learn of the secrets 
: = of the wild so they were delighted when the 
= naturalist proposed the trip, although it was 
OT eT og 


dark, rainy and cold. 

They started out on the path through the Carlsbad woods. 
The naturalist spotted and described the bird while the poet 
was wondering if she placed it merely in her imagination for 
it was hard for her to see some of the colors, and the musician 
tried to recognize it by its song. Of course, the naturalist 
was the first to name each bird for he had dwelt long in the 
woods and he knew their ways. 

In a low mere among the willows is the haunt of the wood 
thrush, Hylocichla mustelina. They heard the flute-like notes 
of one bird answering his neighbor across the way. They 
heard, too, the rapidly-sung notes of the house wren, Troglo- 
dytes aédon, that little busy body of the thickets. They named 
this place “The Retreat of the Willows.” 

On the other side of the path from this swampy ground, 
they came upon an indigo bunting, Passerina cyanea, blue,— 
such a deep blue that it seemed to have been tinted by the 
iris. The feathers looked as soft as velvet. Against the green 
background the three wondered if anything could be more 
beautiful, especially when a cardinal, Cardinalis cardinalis, 
flew past with something in his mouth. The blue deeper than 
the sea, the red of the cardinal richer than the sunset, these 
things and the songs of “The Retreat of the Willows,” all 
at the beginning of a morning’s walk. 
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Then they saw the flash of sunlight of the goldfinch, 
Astragalinus tristis, as he flew skyward calling as he went. 
The poet thought he was overflowing with ecstasy. Here, too, 
was a song sparrow Melospiza melodia,—his scientific name 
suggesting melody speaking truly of his peculiar charm. He 
is an especial delight in the early spring when few birds are 
abroad. 

“That,” said the naturalist referring to a song rich and 
enchanting, “that is the song of the rose-breasted grosbeak.” 

“T think it is more beautiful than the oriole’s,” the poet 
said, and the rest agreed. 

Being such a cold, dark day with the wind blowing strong 
in open places, they were not surprised to find few birds 
when they came to Lake Ellen after leaving the woods. 

“Here,” said the naturalist, “where the lake has been filled 
in, used to be an island of thick underbrush and wild vegeta- 
tion. Here for many years was the home of the green heron, 
Butorides virescens. But those who made the improvements 
in the town destroyed his home.” 

“Tt seems a shame to have the old haunts forsaken because 
man will step in and improve,” said the poet. 

“T wish he would leave it to nature,” suggested the musician. 

“T am like Thoreau, I would like to live in the wildwood,” 
said the naturalist. 

The chimney swifts, Chaetau pelagica, flew quite low for 
the sight-seers’ benefit. They wondered at the birds’ tireless 
energy, the naturalist telling them that the chimney swift 
cannot walk, even taking his food and drink on the wing, as 
well as twigs with which to construct his nest. 

Then they saw something in the water which surprised, 
almost startled them, it was so unusual and suggestive of 
trouble. Two snapping turtles, Chelydia serpentina, were 
fighting. They grew very fierce, opening their mouths so the 
red of their throats could easily be seen from a distance. 

“Oh,” cried the musician, “just look at that!” They all 
laughed, for in spite of it being a battle scene it was funny. 
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The musician and the poet decided they had never before 
watched such a spectacle, and the naturalist said that only 
once had he seen a sight like this. Probably it would be ten 
years before he would see another one. 

The wind was blowing cold and fierce, so the naturalist 
suggested that they stand in the shelter of a boat house and 
“warm up a bit.” Along came a solitary sandpiper, Helo- 
dromas solitarius, reminding them that they were trespass- 
ing on his quarters, a bird of the lakes and rivers. 

The walk now led them through the wooded streets. Here 
they had their first glimpse of the olive-backed thrush, Hylo- 
cichla ustulata swainsonii, a bird which is hard to distinguish 
for it is much like the gray-cheeked thrush, Hylocichla aliciae. 
They passed the place that used to be a wild garden spot of 
spring beauty, Claytonia virginica. This velvet carpet of pink 
bloom has since been burned over by some thoughtless real 
estate agent who evidently had no eye for beauty, since not 
a stray blossom was left. 

Away from the open stretches of the lake, they began to 
hear bird calls again. 

A block beyond the spring beauty woods, they came to a 
corner which seemed to be alive with flutterings and the 
rapid little songs of warblers. They were glad man could 
not do to them what he had done to the flowers. The natural- 
ist spotted the warblers with his glasses as most humans 
would a favorite candy displayed in a store window. 

“That is the magnolia warbler,” Dendroica magnolia, he 
said, “you can tell it by the gray on its head. Here is a chest- 
nut-sided,” Dendroica pensylavanica, “with the white patch 
behind the eye, and the black and white creeper,” Mniotilta 
varia, “who searches on the trunk for food.” What a sight 
all in a minute — the girls could scarcely believe their eyes. 

A wooded lot brought them to the place where the red- 
shouldered hawk, Buteo lineatus, had nested for many years, 
until the boys had driven it away. 

“I did what I could to stop them,” the naturalist said, “but 
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boys sometimes will pay no attention to a suggestion of that 
kind.” 

“T know it,” returned the musician, “but don’t you think 
that boys are much more thoughtful than they used to be?” 

“Indeed, I do,” the naturalist assured the others. 

They saw a Tennessee warbler, Vermivora peregrina, that 
dull-colored bird which is hard to distinguish unless one is 
well versed in bird-lore. It was not hard for the naturalist. 


Through a stretch of woodland they heard only a few bird 
calls and saw no birds so the talk drifted to trees. There 
were great elms, Ulmus Americana, oaks, the red and white, 
Quercus alba and Quercus ruba. There was a wild black 
cherry tree, Prunus serotina, with its white blossoms and 
close beside it the ironwood tree, Ostrya Virginiana, standing 
thin and tall, a contrast to the drooping black cherry. Later 
on they found the choke cherry, Prunus Virginiana, and they 
compared the thickness of the leaves of the two cherries, 
the black cherry being of a thicker consistency. The natural- 
ist said this was one way to tell the difference in the two trees. 

Then they came to one of the main streets of the village. 
The poet and the musician had been so wrapt up in the beauty 
and joy of the woods, that they did not like to come back 
to civilization. They thought they would never forget those 
stretches of woodland, with a house now and then nestling 
among the trees, while here and there were open stretches 
of meadow looking to the gray sky beyond. They wished 
they were Indians and could set their tents in these open 
spaces or live in one of those small houses where there would 
be little housework. The musician said she would like to 
spend the day under a tree listening to the birds. Of course, 
the naturalist was ever of the opinion that the woods are a 
pretty good place. 

“To be in the pine woods, where there are only needles 
underfoot, there to hear a ruffed grouse,” Bonassa umbellus, 
“drumming is a very impressive experience,” he said. 
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“I have another treat in store for you,” he added, for they 
had just turned down the village street. 

“What is it?” asked the musician eagerly, “this has been 
a day full of surprises so far, another will be overpowering.” 
The naturalist laughed at her ardor, still the others felt as 
she did. 

“It’s been a wonderful day,” the poet cried rapturously. 

“It is to go to the homes of two friends living near a ravine, 
and see wild flowers growing in their back yards and in the 
ravine. I think that will be a nice way to end up the day.” 

And the others agreed that it would. 

But they found there was much to see down the main 
street. The naturalist pointed out the largest black walnut 
tree, Juglams Nigra, in the Village. They looked up the 
long trunk to the towering branches. It is a great tree. 
They found an exquisite flowering crab, Pyrus spectabilis, 
they judged, the Chinese flowering apple, because of its double 
blossoms, although they had always known it simply as flower- 
ing crab. 

Then came the crowning event of the day. During the 
rest of the walk when they saw the flowers that were, as an 
aftermath, of that supreme moment. It was an olive-backed 
thrush singing. They had seen the bird before, but to actu- 
ally see and hear it singing, to see its little throat pour forth 
the rich melody while one watched, that was the joy. The 
poet and musician each wished for the power to express what 
they felt. To the naturalist, though old in the experience of 
the woods, each event of this kind was new. Its song was 
indescribable in its melody and sweetness. It suggested to 
the poet the mellow notes of the violin. The musician was 
enraptured. To say that they were all spellbound is putting 
it mildly. They would have liked to have listened until the 
song warbled through their heads, a remembered fantasy. 

A short distance from the place where they saw the thrush, 
they came to the homes close to the ravine. The naturalist 
suggested that the poet write a poem and the musician might 
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write music upon their day’s experiences. And they felt so 
inspired it seemed as though they might. On one side of the 
walk up to the bungalow was a low stone wall. Along this 
grew the flowers, some wild and some of the cultivated vari- 
eties. The naturalist went up to the door but the mistress 
was not at home, so they took the liberty to look around and 
decided they would tell her about it afterward. 

“Are you hungry?” asked the naturalist. 

“No,” said the musician, “there is too much to see.” 

“T am never hungry,” said the poet, “but I am afraid you 
are.” The naturalist admitted that he was, “But we want to 
see these gardens anyway. Lunch can wait,” he said. 

They turned to the flowers. There were iris, Iris Ger- 
manica, for a background, and perennial bachelor button, 
Centaurea Cyamus, in front their blue mingling with the blue 
of the iris. There was wild columbine, Aqulegia Canadensis, 
which is not found growing wild as much as it used to be. 
There were the leaves of nodding trillium, Trilliwm Cernuum, 
one of the first messengers of spring and now past bloom. 
There was shooting star, flower of the plains, Dodecatheon 
Meadia, and purple trillium, Trillium erectum, which does 
not stand very high in the botanical scale. Hepatica, Hepatica, 
Hepatica triloba of Gray had bloomed long ago, but there 
were the leaves which last all year. There was Jacob’s ladder, 
Polemonium reptans,—that dainty and graceful flower of the 
central and western states. They looked into the cool depth 
of the ravine,—what a delightful place. It made the poet 
think of Shakespeare’s greenwood tree. They looked at the 
bird bath and bird feeding station. They could imagine the 
joy of the owners in their garden in the great outdoors. 

“There is one other place I would like to have you see,” 
said the naturalist. The owner is of our kind; she, too, is 
interested in the outdoor world.” 

“What a pleasure it must be to you to know you can bring 
to us such knowledge as you brought us this morning and 
to bring it to others,” said the musician. 
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The naturalist smiled appreciatively. 

They crossed the street and went a short distance until 
they came to a white house of colonial style. Here they found 
a kindly woman, the mistress of the home, who was very 
much interested in flowers and told them all about hers, 
There were nodding trillium, wild columbine and shooting 
star, besides Jacob’s ladder, hepatica, violet, Viola curcullata, 
buttercup, Ranumculus acris, Jack in the Pulpit, Arisaema 
triphyllum, and ferns of all sizes and descriptions, about 
twenty varieties. They noticed especially the maiden hair 
fern, Adiantum pedatum. There was the tall meadow rue, 
Thalictrumpolyanium, which was a stranger to the poet except 
in books. 

The lady walked around to the front with her visitors and 
showed them the field where the spring beauties grew in the 
early spring. Of course, now they were all gone. 

“My pitcher plant is over at my friend’s,” she said, “where 
you have just been.” 

“Let’s go over and see it,” suggested the naturalist. 

“Aren’t.you too hungry?” the musician asked. 

“I’m hungry but I can wait, one can always do that and 
this is more important,” returned the naturalist. “Let’s go— 
what do you say? 

“All right,” the others agreed, and back they went to find 
the pitcher plant, Sarracenea purpurea, its green ornamental 
leaves that capture the insects and hold them in their rolled 
cups. They found this a very interesting and curious plant. 

“It has been a wonderful trip,” said the poet as they parted. 
“T hope I never will forget what I have seen this morning.” 

“T am going to write it down in my memory so I cannot for- 
get,” said the musician, “especially the song of the olive- 
backed thrush.” 

“That was the crowning event of the day.” The naturalist 
spoke beamingly, for the joy of the morning was reflected 
in each face. 























Preliminary Examinations 
LAFAYETTE J. ROBERTSON, JR. 
219 CHURCH STREET, HARTFORD, CONN. 


Summmcmmmes X AMINATIONS seem devilish to sophisticated 

| youth. Such mental strain should not be toler- 

EE Why should students engage in tests of 

mentality to satisfy conceited instructors who 

profess superior intelligence? Why, of course, 

= young people today know more than their teach- 

Ronee Trying to answer petty questions in cold 

ene weather is hard enough. But in the summer- 

time, it’s torture! Why under heaven should exams have 

to be taken in September when the atmosphere is muggy, the 
humidity intense, and stickiness pervading everything? 

It was hot! Steven Hale wilted with perspiration stream- 
ing down his ruddy countenance. Fresh from the country 
where he knew all the cool retreats, he was uncomfortable 
and sweltering. The time was two days before the State 
University was scheduled to open. Confronted with the neces- 
sity of taking entrance examinations, Steven was naturally 
nervous and apprehensive. 

He wiped the moisture with his handkerchief and felt 
better. He had taken plenty of exams, but he just couldn’t 
get used to them. At prep school they were bad enough. 
enough. Probably the prelims would be worse. 

There were no home folks around to sympathize. He hoped 
he would not disappoint them, as he thought of Mother and 
Dad who worked so hard that he might have this opportunity 
for a college education. They expected so much and as yet 
he wasn’t even a freshman. 

Steven was deficient in two subjects presented for admis- 
sion. Medizval and Modern History he had studied some dur- 
ing the summer. Solid geometry he had brushed up recently 
with a paid tutor. The former subject Steven missed at prep 
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school. The latter he might just as well have omitted. His 
mind understood the concrete. Solid geometry was a decided 
abstraction. 

“If I had only studied harder at school, I wouldn’t feel so 
badly. Would the questions be hard? Yes, all exams were 
stiff.” 

There was so much to know. Steven had memorized a lot 
of subject matter, but the examinations might not include 
any of it. He dared not anticipate the outcome. 

Steven glanced around. The gloomy faces of his com- 
panions were not reassuring. He wished he was back home 
in Hartford. How foolish their great expectations! 

Then Steven swallowed the rising tide in his throat and 
threw back his head. He hadn’t come fifty miles to be a 
quitter. He would show them. Failure to pass meant taking 
a make-up exam in February. He would be conditioned. Bet- 
ter finish up now and be a regular Frosh! 

The idea made him feel still more uncomfortable. Entrance 
examinations would be a new experience. Gloom followed 
optimism. The sun felt scorching. “Hot as the devil!” 

Perspiring and worried, Steven joined a group of fellow 
sufferers under the shade of a Norway maple. Its refresh- 
ing shade seemed to compose his nerves. Perhaps life wasn’t 
so bad after all. “Let the Profs do their worst. Who cares!” 

The dreaded day, the dreaded morning and now the dread- 
ful hour of eight approached. Near the physics building, in 
the shadow of its overhanging roof, a somber group assembled. 
Conscious of the serious task which confronted them, nerves 
were tense. Few words were spoken. The light-hearted for- 
got to joke. They were waiting for the dreaded prelims. 

Steven grasped the situation. Others disliked exams as 
much as he. He felt better. Possibly some were not as well 
prepared. He would show them that he wasn’t afraid. 

With an air of comprehension he placed his history text 
on a window-sill. He hoped he’d never have to open it again. 
Then, in order to steady his nerves, he took long, deep breaths. 
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The chapel bell tolled as if summoning him to doom. The 
hour for the first exam had arrived and he must go in. 

With rapid pulse uncontrolled, Steven entered and slipped 
into the first convenient chair, which happened to be at the 
end of a row. He sat behind a desk whose slanting top bore 
hieroglyphics which he recognized as the initials of former 
students. They got through exams here. Perhaps he could. 

Then a skinny-looking academic placed on each desk an 
examination book with blue cover. The tall professor with 
gray hair and searching eyes glanced around and gave direc- 
tions with a voice of authority. 

“Two hours are allowed. Assigned numbers should be 
placed on the cover of blue books. Pass the questions. Com- 
mence!”’ 

Steven anxiously read “Entrance Examination in Medizval 
and Modern History. Answer any five of seven groups.” All 
seemed equally difficult, so he decided not to choose. 

“Question 1. Who was Charlemagne? Charles Martel? 
Mohammed? William the Conqueror?” 

“That’s easy.” It wasn’t going to be so bad after all. 
Steven breathed a sigh of relief. 

After stating the significance of a long series of dates, he 
considered the Renaissance and the Protestant Reformation. 
The Reformation was such a wordy subject that his Water- 
man became dry while the book filled up. 

Intending to get another from the platform desk, Steven 
started up the aisle. Perhaps he was making undue haste. 
Suddenly with a resounding thump, Steven sprawled on the 
floor. His collision with somebody’s legs was the humorous 
situation needed to release the nervous tension of the group. 
There were smiles and laughter, then howls of mirth. 

Steven could appreciate a good joke. He regained his chair, 
blue book in hand. He intended to whisper, but he was heard 
to say that he certainly fell for it that time. 

Half an hour passed. The professor spoke, “Time most 
up.” Steve was still writing with a stubby pencil. The next 
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interruption was the ringing of the bell. The ordeal was over. 

The door seemed too narrow as the boys hurriedly piled 
out to gather up their books. “Pass it or not,” said Steve, 
“T certainly hit it for a goal.” 

Just then Bill Simmons arrived with squeaking brakes. He 
had his Dad’s roadster. He yelled for Steve to get aboard. 

“Thanks, Bill. You’re a Godsend. I was wondering how 
I could get cooled off. Terrible hot for exams, ain’t it?” 

They did thirty-five to Co-op Corner. “Let’s celebrate,” 
said Steve. Ice-cream sodas? No, they had marshmallow 
sundaes with coffee cream, walnut halves on top—and a 
package of Camels! 

Bright and early next morning, Steven had his head in a 
book. He seemed none too sure of the stuff which was engag- 
ing intent eyes and wrinkled forehead. Smith’s Solid Geometry 
was a thin little book with brown cover. Steven was cram- 
ming for another prelim. 

It wasn’t necessary to offer solid geometry for admission. 
Still one subject would be completed if he did, as solid geom- 
etry was a first-year college course. Now, Steven wished he 
hadn’t applied for the privilege. 

After breakfast, supported within by cereal and coffee, 
Steven felt better. But as eight o’clock approached, the old 
dread and feeling of depression again overcame him. . . . 
It was time to go in. He would be punctual at least. 

Only a half-dozen were seated in the hall where there had 
been at least twenty the preceding day. Steven took the same 
seat and set pencil, ruler and eraser on the desk. Then he 
parked the brown book on the floor beside him. 

Anxious yesterday, his anxiety was extreme today. He 
trembled as the proctor passed out the exam papers. Silly 
of me to try for this, he thought. His heart beat wildly. 
Deep breaths seemed of little use. 

Utterly miserable, he heard the professor say, ‘““Two hours.” 
The struggle was on! 

“Solid Geometry. Do three out of five group.” Steve 
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gasped and reached for his handkerchief. Where was it? How 
careless to have left it somewhere! Why should it be lost 
when the need was so pressing! Desperately he wiped the 
sweat from his forehead with his coat sleeve. 

“Solve this. Prove that.” Over and over he read. He 
drew one diagram after another, uncertain which was correct. 
He tried to recall from memory contents of the little brown 
book with little success. Evidently his efforts were in vain 
and he was a fool to have tried the exam. 

With perspiration in huge drops on his forehead, he could 
not concentrate, much less think. Totally lacking in compre- 
hension, his mind became a blank. Steven sought desperately 
for relief. 

The sound of a ringing bell finally roused him to a sense 
of realities. The examination must be over. 

Dazed, Steven walked to the desk and reluctantly placed 
his blue book on top of a neat pile. He was the last student 
to leave the room. Only the tall professor and skinny proctor 
witnessed his embarrassment and utter dejection. 

The world seemed dark and cheerless. Like a hunted man 
he hurried speechless to his upstairs room. Fifty miles from 
home. College would open on the morrow. He would enter 
only to fail. The possibility of taking a makeup in February 
was little consolation. Steven felt blue, terribly blue. 

He did not know that his fear of failure, a negative adapta- 
tion toward examinations in general had brought about a 
mental condition incompatible with poise and clear thinking. 
It was evident he lacked confidence in himself and did not 
appreciate his ability. To him solid geometry was an unsur- 
mountable barrier to progress. 

The next few days, full of campus activities, were none 
the less anxious ones for Steven. He was eager to learn the 
result of his encounter with the preliminaries. He had ceased 
to worry. He only feared and prepared for the worst. 

On Saturday he found a letter on the hall-stand. At last, 
it was from the Dean’s office. Hastily Steve tore open the 
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envelope. The contents fell on the floor. He picked up a 
small sheet of paper with typewritten words in black. These 
were his grades, of course. Gradually their significance 
dawned on him. 
Medizval and Modern History ............. 95 
i 2 
To which the Dean had evidently added the line below 
which appeared in red ink of seeming importance. 


“Records both ways for preliminary examinations. Best 
of luck, Steve!” 








To An Old Teacher, On Mother’s Day 


For the poor guerdon of a teacher’s dole, 

You’ve given faithful toil through forty years; 
Petted and punished; wiped away all tears 

Of childish trouble; nurtured mind and soul; 
Inflicted “faithful wounds”—and made them whole; 
Implanted courage and uprooted fears ; 

Checked untried virtue’s self-contented sneers, 
And trained the turbulent to self-control. 
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I call you Mother! Bowing reverently, 

My gift of flowers, at your feet, I lay; 

And as a humble learner at your knee, 

I take from you such counsel as I may. 

God help me be the mother of my three, 
That you have been to hundreds in your day! 
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Faculty Meetings 


F. B. RIGGS 
HEADMASTER INDIAN MOUNTAIN SCHOOL 
LAKEVILLE, CONN. 


Summers AST summer a school teacher from the West, a 


fellow passenger of mine, flying 8,000 feet above 
the Alburquerque region, handed me a note on 
which was written, “Do you people in the East 
believe in faculty meetings?” I scribbled an 
answer, “Decidedly, our faculty meetings form 
= the basis of our whole work. But faculty meet- 
ummm’ ings can be wooden and dismal.” Of course, 
this was a rather wooden reply to a question which may be 
in the minds of many teachers, so I will try to answer her 
question now more fully. 

My answer is not based on faculty meetings in the “East,” 
but only on my personal experiences at Indian Mountain 
School. 

Divergent objectives and tradition produce different opin- 
ions in regard to the function and scope of faculty meetings. 
Let us briefly consider these two factors. 

Teachers’ Opinions. 

First, consider a few spontaneous opinions offered by teach- 
ers in regard to faculty meetings. I suggest that such off- 
hand opinions often reveal teachers’ real attitudes more than 
the carefully phrased statements, calculated perhaps to meet 
the expectancies of a critical audience or reading public. Why 
should we have any faculty meetings? Some answer “Yes, 
why?” Some: “In order to learn something which we can 
use tomorrow.” Some: “In order to stimulate the mind.” 
Some: “In order to understand divergent points of view and 
thus prevent an unbalanced philosophy of education.” Some: 
“In order to learn the success of others.” Some: “In order 
to promote good feeling.” Some: “The individual study of 
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boys: case work.” Objectives differ and depend in part on 
tradition. 

Tradition has a strong effect on some of us. We, of course, 
would not willingly be party to the tradition which makes 
the Headmaster a dogmatic, time-consuming bore, and yet, 
saturated as we are in the tradition that age and position 
in the Headmaster prevent us from mutual guidance, we do 
not think aloud at faculty meetings and are moved to utter- 
ance only at the threshold by some fellow sufferer. Some of 
us act in such a way. Unwillingly we tempt and perhaps thus 
make the Headmaster a time-consuming bore. It is difficult 
for such to see that a vigorous clash of opinions is whole- 
some even if there are some return blows! Controversy need 
not include acrimony. It is only a form of egotism which 
emphasizes the personal references in every clash of opinion, 
Egotism and friendship do not go together, but friendship 
and controversy may. Witness James and Royce, who were 
great friends with widely divergent points of view. To them 
truth was indeed the “greater friend.” “I disagree with all 
you say,” said Voltaire, “and (not but!) will fight for your 
right to say it.” Would that I had thought of saying this, 
to which, then, I might have added, “in the open.” If dis- 
cussions are not in the open how much time is often wasted 
when two or three gather together merely to agree! Tradi- 
tion clings to one’s feet like mud in a dream. Tradition at 
I. M. S. has affected only the minority, and, of course, this 
minority has had little to say in regard to past faculty 
meetings. 

To the majority, then, we turn for reports on their experi- 
ences at faculty meetings. 

From A: “The meetings this year have resulted in a criti- 
cal reconsideration of my philosophy of education. 

“The meetings on Psychology have brought out more clearly 
the divergent points of view of the different schools of Psy- 
chology. 

“The discussion of Errors introduced three new books on 
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that subject and a new perspective for the study of Errors. 
As a result I have given more attention to the diagnoses of 
Errors. Effort is required to digest new matter. We need 
more discussions of Errors. Why not have three meetings 
on Errors next year: first to present the subject, second to 
discuss the progress, third to compare conclusions. 

“Through readings suggested at the meetings — notably 
the 1930 Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of 
Education, “mixed drill” has received more attention, with 
favorable results. A change has been made, likewise, in my 
presentation of percentage. 

“The discussions of individual boys from the psychiatric 
point of view have given me different viewpoints of boy 
problems.” 

From B: 


“1. Favorable effects on me. 

a. Gaining an insight into the educational possibili- 
ties of school routines. 

b. Study of boys’ personalities through details re- 
ported. This is of inestimable value both in teaching and 
in outside contacts with boys. 

ec. The reports made by me, and numerous reports 
from others, followed by analyses and suggestions of the 
visiting psychiatrist, were of great value to me in giving 
definite and authoritative lines to follow in handling boys. 
Interchange of faculty opinions of boys valuable. 

d. Learning successful methods and procedures of 
other masters, e.g. A. on dormitory procedures. Mutual 
guidance. 

e. Promotion of good feeling. Ending of meetings 
with legal beer and refreshments. General feeling of social 
well-being, equality and understanding. 

“2. Unfavorable effects on me. 

a. Too much time was wasted in the discussion of 
routine details and policies. There is a feeling prevalent that 
no master must fail to have his say. This idea is excellent, 
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but I believe inapplicable to details of routine, such as lock- 
ers, cubbyholes, neatness, and punctuality or even for the 
minutiae of punishment. General policies on these matters 
should be determined by all, not details. 

In the meetings on ‘Education for Peace’ and ‘Social Respon- 
sibility,’ there was a tendency against the free expression of 
opinion. Conflicting ideas and points of view, instead of 
being profitably discussed and argued out, were too often con- 
cealed. This is, no doubt, in the interests of good feeling. I 
myself feel that good will among the faculty is of paramount 
importance. It is a confession of distrust, however, to feel 
that our good will is too fragile to stand the shocks of open 
expressions of opinion. 

c. There has been no academic uniformity commen- 
surate with the work done on boys’ characters. There have 
not been enough discussions of teaching methods and technics 
of class intervisitations.” ' 

From C: “The value of teachers’ meetings to me lies 
chiefly in that our united effort is revealed through the free 
expression of our several special objectives. 

“The effect on my instruction is indirect. It relates to mat- 
ters concerning activities outside of class, and operates but 
rarely.” 

From D: “Teacher meetings at ‘Indian Mountain’ have 
brought up many points for our consideration, such as: Class- ; 
room procedure, supervised study, the Dalton plan, analysis 
of individual problems, punctuality, lesson planning, to say 
nothing of general psychology. Another type of meeting, in 
which cases were discussed (with the assistance of the visit- 
ing psychiatrist) from the psychiatric point of view, proved 
especially efficacious for handling particular boys. The meet- 
ings have been stimulating in numerous instances and both 
enlightening and stimulating in many others. It is very help- 
ful when the members of the faculty can work together on 
problems as we have done in the past year, more than ever 
before. The meetings have helped me gain a more intelligent 
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point of view on problems of teaching, leading, and super- 
vision.” 


Subjects Discussed in Faculty Meetings at I. M. S. 


While some divergence in the subject-matter of faculty 
meetings extends our vision, too much spells breadth without 
depth. Consider the following list of the actual subjects 
studied in group meetings here during the past few years. 
These meetings were conducted by different members of the 
faculty according to their interests and abilities. 

“Philosophy of Education” by different members of the 
faculty at several meetings. 

“Different Levels of Learning.” 

“Learning How to Study.” 

“The Learning Process as Exemplified by Different Sub- 
jects.” Several meetings. 

“The Teaching of Music.” ° 

“The Objectives of Musical Education.” 

“Extra-Curricular Activities.” 

“Detailed Reports on the Boys.” Several meetings. 

“Teaching Ideals.” 

“International Peace and Its Applications,” by different 
members of the faculty. Several meetings. 

“Selected Case Problems,” with Summary and Comments 
at Conclusion by the visiting Psychiatrist. 

“The Different Schools of Psychology and Psychiatry.” 

“Remedial Measures Applicable to Boys at I. M. 8.” 

“Errors: The Report of a Study Made on Three Books.” 


Subjects Proposed for Future Faculty Meetings at I. M. S. 


Now consider the subjects considered by our teachers for 
1930-31. The subjects fall into two classes: First, strictly 
professional or demanding professional attention; Secondly, 
recreational. Of course, it is quite possible that any subject 
might be properly listed under either heading depending on 
the point of view. A strictly professional subject may become 
recreational, if there is no attempt to carry out a serious 
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educational aim, but it cannot remain recreational, no matter 
how pleasing and satisfactory or even amusing it is, if it 
remains on a professional basis. Play and work are not the 
same, at least in education; they differ in their objectives. 
An avowedly recreational treatment may be transformed into 
a professional treatment. The transformation depends again 
on a change of objective. I have arbitrarily placed under the 
heading “recreational,” any subject in which the treatment 
or approach, — social, mental, physical or spiritual —is not 
dedicated to the boys, but rather to adult personal satisfac- 
tions. Without a social objective I cannot envisage a subject 
other than as recreational. Although I see the value of all 
types of activities designed for the recreation of teachers, I 
see no value in the phemeral glory of a “thing in itself.” My 
experience at I. M. S. has convinced me that a meeting merely 
“interesting itself”’-is not worth the serious consideration of 
the faculty, as a faculty, unless there is a fairly good chance 
of translating these activities or attitudes for the benefit of 
those under our charge. While not denying the value of the 
“fringe” or “cultural” subjects, my plea is that with so many 
pressing problems — vital, fundamental problems—we as 
teachers should dedicate our faculty meetings to social ends. 
Such dedication means discrimination in the selection of sub- 
jects for group consideration. Without its social setting, 
music, literature, the arts, etc., as subjects for faculty dis- 
cussion, sink into selfish indulgences, justified only by the 
participants. Of course, it may be said that any recreational 
activity, any stimulus which makes a teacher happier, more 
“cultivated,” which gives him or her wider horizons, will in 
the end benefit the boys. True, but so do tennis and bridge, 
yet these activities cannot be considered on a professional 
basis unless we make the objectives: how to teach bridge 
to the boys, how to instruct them in tennis. 

In various ways an antithesis has been suggested by teach- 
ers between professional study and intellectual enjoyment. 
Be it remembered though, that professional studies can be 
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accompanied by intellectual enjoyment if the study is deep 
enough, restricted enough (even a philosophy must be re- 
stricted) and hence productive enough. I have a suspicion 
that our intellectual enjoyment is sundered from professional 
studies and attaches itself only to recreational subjects when 
a certain selfish enjoyment and relaxation is obtained by talk- 
ing about things of which we know little and of which others 
know little and hence where the resulting criticism is not 
effective enough to prick our feeling of competency. 

Here are some of the topics suggested for group considera- 
tion by our different teachers for the coming year. 


Strictly Professional Subjects 


Case Meetings. 

Philosophy of Education at I. M. S. 

Comments on German Philosophy. 

Recent Developments in Psychology. 

Discussion of Experiments and Observations in the Study 
of Errors. 

Social Responsibility. 

Conclusion on Study of Errors. 

International History 1930. 

Progress of International Peace. 

Reports on What Other Schools are Doing. 

Reports on Recent Books in Education. 

The Winnetka System. 

Comparison of Emphasis in German and American Schools. 

Levels of Learning. 

The Teaching of Mathematics, English, Music, Social Sci- 
ence, Latin, French, etc. 

Methods of Study. 

Applications of Psychology to Teaching. 

Supervised Study. 

Current Developments in Educational Theory. 

Educational Topics in not too Heavy a Vein. 
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Recreational Subjects or at Least Where Relevancy to 
Pressing Problems of Younger Boys is 
Highly Contingent 

History of Art or Music. 

A Philosophy of History. 

The Scientific Method. 

The Place of Science in Modern Thought. 

Contemporary Poetry. 

The English Novel. 

The Development and Stages of American Philosophical 
Thought. 

A Survey of Aesthetics. 

The Modern Temper. 

Applied Mechanics. 

French Literature (any aspect of it or any author). 

The Evolution of the Evolution Theory. 

Musical Interpretation. 

Religious Art. 

One would suppose that to select say twenty to twenty-five 
subjects from such a rich array would be merely a problem 
to be settled by a faculty vote. Even a secret vote has been 
suggested. This vote, to be enlightened, would be based on 
a recognition of the applicability of the various subjects to 
problems at hand and on the individual resources and the 
abilities of the teachers. This all sounds very simple, but 
the solution is not reached so simply. We cannot say of a 
subject merely: “Is it applicable, will we get workable data 
which will better our teaching?” We must ask ourselves, 
“Is the approach through this or that subject the kind of 
approach which is educationally sound?” In order to make 
an intelligent selection, we, as teachers, must delve into the 
very foundations of our educational theory, must justify our 
objectives, must in short develop a Philosophy of Education. 
Consider a practical philosophical problem. The chief prob- 
lem of school psychiatrists appears to be to enable the school 
children to adapt themselves to their present environment. 
Is there not also the problem of adapting to some extent the 
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environment to the child? To phrase the problem more 
broadly: what changes can education as such effect in society 
and the individual, by what criteria are we to judge such 
changes? The problem is one of Philosophy.’ Our practice 
must be checked not alone with “results” but with our Phi- 
losophy of Education. Often teachers give no heed to their 
philosophies of education, partly because they feel that their 
unspoken philosophies are justified by their good works. A 
moment’s consideration will show that such opinions are 
often delusions. If a teacher says that a philosophy of edu- 
cation is of no use, it is a safe bet to say that he has no 
explicit philosophy of education, by which he tests his actual 
procedure. Such teachers have, however, an implicit phi- 
losophy of education, just as everyone, whether he goes to 
church or not has a religion. Every teacher has some idea 
of his objectives in teaching, what questions education can 
answer, but he is probably too lazy to try to explain these 
ideas in so many words and so is acting on a foundation 
which he does not understand well enough to explain. He 
is building his house on sand. 

It has been suggested that neatness, punctuality and many 
so-called mechanical and routine matters might be settled by 
one person out of hand or by a committee. But even here 
a philosophy of education is involved. We cannot test the 
efficacy of our leadership even in such minor matters as neat- 
ness and punctuality solely by immediate results, solely by 
having apparently “solved” the problem. The military schools 
have solved the problem of neatness, but at what an expense. 
The French schools have solved the problem of scholarship, 
for the unusually fit, but at what an expense to the average 
child. It is possible that we could solve the problem of man- 
ners so that outsiders would marvel, but at what an expense. 
A philosophy of education must be behind even the routine 
details of all phases of school life and, therefore, it is highly 
desirable that a committee study the approach to these prob- 
lems, so that a forward-looking point of view may eventually 


emerge. 
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It behooves each one of us as teachers, therefore, to make 
an effort to discover for himself a growing philosophy of 
education through which he can develop in usefulness to soci- 
ety. The enlightened approach to such a philosophy is not 
made only by solitary study, but by exposing one’s own ideas 
to criticism through faculty meetings. The old a priori phi- 
losophies were certainly easier to grasp because of their 
apparent rigid, logical structure and lack of cohesion with 
an ever-changing environment. The a posteriori philosophies 
of the present day are constantly affected by discovery. We 
might measure the depth of our philosophy of education by 
how much we are willing to bet on education as a force in 
society, how many and what questions we are willing to leave 
to education as such and with how much courage we face 
the risk that our philosophy may raise more questions than 
it answers. 

It has been stated occasionally that the philosophy of edu- 
cation is based on psychological study. Is this true? With- 
out Plato there would be no Aristotle, without a “hunch” 
there would be no scientific experiments, without the deduc- 
tive method we could not have an inductive method, without 
the artist, no artisan. Science makes suggestions, but it is 
the philosopher not the scientist who says, “Go ahead.” Psy- 
chology is based on philosophy. 

To get back to the subject-matter for faculty meetings, it 
is quite possible that some subjects are better served by never 
bringing them up in faculty meetings, because we are not yet 
prepared to make any real advance in group conferences on 
subjects unless these subjects have a wide appeal, unless they 
carry no traditional or personal inhibitions. For example, I 
cannot see how faculty meetings would prosper by the dis- 
cussion of “The Maternal Point of View in Men Teachers,” 
or “The Personal Religion and Intelligence of Our Teach- 
ers,” much as a joint discussion of such subjects would be 
helpful — among supermen. 

My thesis is that subject-matter for faculty meetings is 
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relatively unimportant, but that our philosophy of education 
and resulting daily attitudes are extremely important. This 
philosophy and these attitudes may come from a direct study 
of Philosophy; they may come from other sources. I am 
aware, of course, that to some teachers the serious study of 
Education and consequent professional improvement (except 
from a monetary standpoint) does not offer alluring leads 
equal in potency to their everyday amusements, or what is 
nebulously referred to as “broadening influences” or “cultural 
opportunities.” Towards what ends these teachers are will- 
ing to spend money is a measure of their abiding interests. 
There are some teachers who are unwilling to spend money 
on visiting other schools, on buying professional books, on 
subscribing to professional magazines, but they are willing 
to buy an unconscionable amount of gasoline, they are willing 
to buy beyond their means on the installment plan, rather than 
save money for unborn children. True these same teachers go 
to summer schools—with often no further end in view than a 
subsequent increase in salary. Such teachers may become 
worthy citizens, although they cannot show us what teacher 
meetings can be at their best. 

With these considerations before me, I suggest a three-year 
program. There would be no pressure at all exercised on 
teachers to follow out this program as outlined for more than 
one year. 

One or two meetings would be held each year on problems 
of routine, such as Neatness, Punctuality and Cleanliness. 
Reports would be rendered by committees to the faculty as 
a whole. Three committees have already been appointed and 
the only original point about them is that they are endowed 
with executive authority in the interests of efficiency. All 
members of the faculty would be expected to attend these 
meetings. 

One meeting would be held each year for the detailed dis- 
cussion of the perennial and the annual notes submitted by 
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the Headmaster to the associate masters. All members of 
the faculty would be expected to attend this meeting. 

Three meetings would be held each year for the discussion 
of boys, with criticisms on our proposed procedure by the 
visiting psychiatrist. All members of the faculty would be 
expected to attend these meetings. 

The above subjects would be discussed every year. So 
much then for the meetings to discuss routine problems and 
problems of general interest. 

In order to satisfy some of their recreational group needs, 
the faculty would meet whenever and wherever they chose, 
but they would always find plenty of beer in the Headmaster’s 
icebox and his living room would be available for such meet- 
ings. A committee might work out a program which would 
not interfere with the regular faculty meetings. Attendance 
at these meetings would, of course, be voluntary. 

For the strictly professional subjects I suggest that the 
meetings be of two kinds: (a) for those few who would be 
interested enough to do some prolonged and intensive work 
on the subjects; (b) for those who would be interested in 
listening to a paper prepared by a fellow teacher on an edu- 
cational subject, but who would not expect to do much work 
themselves. 

For the former I propose: 

First year: five or six meetings on “Errors”: the study 
and evaluation of the literature on “Errors,” the reports of 
“Errors” as made at I. M. S., the proposed remedial measures, 
and in conclusion a search to discover whether our conclu- 
sions had been in accordance with our philosophies of educa- 
tion and if not what modifications would be indicated in either 
our philosophies or in our remedial procedures. Such a study 
if made deep enough would demand an intensive study of 
psychology and philosophy of education. Another intensive 
study might be a comparison between say, Dewey’s “The 
Quest for Certainty” and Whitehead’s “Process and Reality,” 
resulting in all likelihood in a growth of our own philosophy. 
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The second year: A study of present-day psychologies and 
psychiatries in order to strengthen our own psychology. 

The third year: A comparison of two widely divergent 
schools by visits, intensive study and comparisons. 


Final Calendar Worked Out by the Faculty for 1930-1931 
Recreational Subjects are Omitted 


At only starred meetings is attendance required. 

Nov. 11th Philosophy of Education —led by “A” 

Nov. 25th The Different Levels of Learning —led by “A” 

Dec. 9th Remedial Measures — led by “A” 

Jan. 13th Social Responsibility —led by “B” 

Jan. 20th Lesson Planning —led by “D” 

Jan. 27th Psychologies of 19830 —led by “A” 

Feb. 3rd *Notes — Discussion of notes by Headmaster to 
associate masters — led by “C” 

Feb. 10th *Committees—Reports by the Committees on rou- 
tine procedures to the faculty as a whole — led 
by “oO” 

Feb. 17th International Peace and Its Applications — led 
by “Lp” 

Feb. 24th Learning How to Study —led by “D” 

Mar. 3rd Errors— Open meeting in which the results of 
the small group study would be laid before the 
faculty as a whole — led by “B” 


CONCLUSIONS 


Group discussions by the faculty are indispensable to any 
forward-looking school. These discussions deal with three 
types of interests: recreational, routine, and professional. 

Recreational group meetings are useful for the happy 
growth of a faculty, but these meetings should in no way 
interfere with the routine and professional interests of teach- 
ers. Attendance at such meetings should be entirely vol- 
untary. 


* Detailed reports on boys, with summary and conclusions by Dr. T., three 
times during the year—led by different members of the faculty. 
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Problems of routine, such as neatness, punctuality, clean- 
liness, etc., should be delegated to committees. These com- 
mittees should study such problems on broad educational lines 
and should be endowed with executive power to make rules 
and regulations about which they would inform the faculty 
at meetings so that in these matters, uniform action and 
efficiency may be secured. Attendance at these meetings 
should be required of all teachers and members of the execu- 
tive staff. 

As strictly professional faculty meetings, in order to be 
effective, demand much time and previous study on the part 
of the participants, such meetings will not appeal to all mem- 
bers of the faculty and attendance, therefore, should be volun- 
tary. The subject-matter for these professional meetings is 
not of such vital importance as the way in which the problems 
are formulated, the way in which they are attacked. The 
success of these meetings is to be judged, in due course, by 
the Philosophy of Education emerging from each teacher. 
For these strictly professional meetings, subjects should be 
chosen which teachers would attack with abandon and ambi- 
tion, in no hurry to arrive at a neat solution, content to sus- 
pend judgment, but ready to follow the light as they see it. 
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Administration of School Marks 


LOGAN A. WAITS, M.A. 
70 WEST 10TH AVENUE, COLUMBUS, OHIO 


MCs FT RY purposes of school marks are to stimulate 

2 pupils to effort, and to serve as a basis for pro- 
motion and graduation; for awarding school 
honors and scholarships; for eligibility on school 
teams, membership in societies, et cetera. They 
may represent native ability, effort, attainment 
= and accomplishment, attitudes and interests, 
Summum’ ond formal school requirements, as attendance, 
punctuality, and like demands. 

The usual marking systems aim to be measures of attain- 
ment. Attainment may be defined as ability plus effort on 
the part of the pupil. There are several systems in common 
use for this purpose, but we are here concerned primarily 
with a weighed credit method of giving school marks. Assume 
that the marks in any given school are A, B, C, D, and E. 
What are the criteria for evaluating each letter used in the 
marking scale, and how should the marking system be admin- 
istered? 

This plan is suggested. Give four passing grades, namely: 
A, B, C, and D. Specify exactly what is required for each 
grade, as follows: 

Mark E, which is not a passing grade, anything less than D. 

Mark D. Do all the work asked of all the class reasonably 
well. Maintain attention and industry in class. Quality of 
work 70% perfect. 

Mark C. Do all the work asked for grade D, and in addi- 
tion all tests must be 70% or better. Initiative in the attack 
of new problems without much help from the teacher. Daily 
preparation of work assigned. Quality of work 80% perfect. 

Mark B. Do all the work asked for grades D and C and 
in addition the average of all tests to be 80%. Persistent 
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preparation of assignment with little help or urging on the 
part of the teacher. Quality of work done to be in excess of 
that for grade C. 

Mark A. Do all required for grades D, C, and B, and in 
addition all tests average 90%. Be able to give topical recita- 
tions independently. Quality of work 95% perfect. 

It is thought that this procedure, especially if made known 
to the pupils, stimulates them to do their best, and to desire 
better than average or C grades. This procedure also makes 
provisions for rewards and punishments with regard to work 
done, and gives recognition for superior work. For instance, 
a pupil has ten problems to solve. If he gets all of them by 
the correct method, he does superior work. Weighed credit 
may not be a democratic method of awarding school marks 
and such a plan may discourage slow pupils, and it may even 
lead some pupils to elect easy courses in which they can make 
high grades, yet it is a workable method by which honest 
marks may be given, and if pupils compete with their own 
class, should be acceptable as a fair system. 

There are other good systems, to be sure, as the honor or 
point system, and the normal curve plan, as objective methods 
for awarding school marks, both of which have, it is believed, 
more disadvantages than advantages in comparison with the 
weighed credit plan just described. The plan recommended, 
however, is understandable by pupils, is objective, and may 
be democratically administered, which after all is the impor- 
tant consideration, by grouping or classifying pupils on an 
age-grade basis. 

The weighed credit method of awarding school marks will 
not be democratic, as was pointed out, unless pupils compete 
with their own class or grade in school, and even then there 
will be individual differences due to varying degress of intelli- 
gence and character traits. This situation is, however, a life 
actuality in a democratic organization. If it were not so, 
and all pupils were capable of attaining Mark A, no system 
of school marks would be necessary. 
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The Teacher’s Philosophy 


ALMON R. BUIS 
DEPARTMENT OF SOCIAL SCIENCE 
PEORIA HIGH SCHOOL, PEORIA, ILL. 


THE TEACHER’S PLACE IN HIS PROFESSION 


SauniacmaiMMi’ FX T in importance to the manner in which the 
teacher regards his daily work is his thinking 
N with respect to his profession. There are those 
(whom we may call misfits) who consider teach- 
ae ing as merely a job, and seldom, if ever, think 
of it in a larger sense. They are in the pro- 
fession but not of it. This number is small and 
is gradually decreasing. By far the greater 
number of teachers have an altogether different attitude 
toward the group of which they are a part. They have broader 
minds and clearer visions than the job holders. They realize 
the vast importance of their work; they are sincere and hard- 
working. They realize the strength that comes from union. 
They are looking toward a goal that is not yet. 

The question that the teacher is called upon to answer in 
this connection is not whether he can afford to give of his 
time and money toward assisting the advancement of his pro- 
fession, but rather whether he can afford not to do so. Soc- 
rates held that the improvement of the whole Athenian state 
could be brought about only by the improvement of each 
individual, and surely the same can be said of the profession 
of teaching. 

One frequently hears such comments as these: “Teaching 
can never become a profession,” and “An ungrateful public 
holds us as mere servants and on an altogether different 
plane from those in the professions of law and medicine.” 
Upon reflection there appears elements of truth in each of 


these objections, especially if considered on the same level as 
these professions. 
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Possibly the chief reason for this goes back into the past 
when low standards of training prevailed — likewise low 
salaries — when anyone was thought able to teach who could 
maintain discipline and was familiar with the so-called rudi- 
ments of knowledge. This was before the rise of profession- 
alism in teaching. Research then was unknown or little used. 
As time passed and great progress was made tradition pre- 
vailed and the recognition accorded the teacher did not keep 
pace with progress in general. 

It is entirely within the range of probability that teachers 
themselves may be, in part, to blame for the manner in which 
they are regarded by the lay public. Some, as in every other 
trade and profession, either do not or cannot reflect much 
of credit upon the group with which they work. Others who 
are sincere and conscientious hold aloof from the life of the 
community outside the school, thinking their tasks in the 
classroom finished their responsibility ceases. In this way 
they miss an excellent opportunity to extend their acquaint- 
ance, broaden their interests, and increase the value and 
importance of their daily work. Then there are the doubting 
Thomases who think that teaching can never become a pro- 
fession except in name, and who class as finespun theory, 
beautiful but unreal, professional standards and ideals. 

Each teacher thoroughly awake and at work upon the prob- 
lems of his profession, both in his classroom and out of it, 
doing his bit toward the betterment of conditions as they are, 
can in a surprisingly short time, achieve remarkable advance- 


ment, and assist to give greater respect and dignity to his 
work. 


To the layman the profession is measured by the teachers 
he happens to know. If they are the personification of the 
highest ethics and ideals of the profession such will be his 
conception of it. If, on the other hand, they fall far below 
these ideals, consequently will his idea of the profession be 
likewise measured. Does it not naturally follow then that 
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each teacher should conscientiously strive to embody the ideals 
of professionalism in keeping with the highest good of the 
aggregate and such as he would be willing for the lay public 
to use as a criterion for judging members of his calling. Each 
teacher has his influence and this can and should be used 
advantageously where opportunity affords. 

An obligation rests upon each alike to keep abreast of the 
times, or in other words, keep in close touch with professional 
advancement and thus become an active factor in the upbuild- 
ing of a better, more constructive, and more responsive pro- 
fessional spirit among those of his co-workers with whom 
he is associated. 


DIAMONDS IN THE ROUGH 


The teacher must be endowed with patience, a sense of 
humor, and a faith that sees beyond the years, else, at times, 
his work must become not only irksome but all but unendur- 
able. The students that year after year come under his 
instruction represent a cross section of the potential society 
of tomorrow. All types are represented —the bright, the 
average, the slow. Some are a joyful pleasure, others a source 
of disappointment. 

Often some of the best things of earth come from remote 
and unsuspected places, likewise real merit and true virtue 
may lie dormant in students awaiting the teacher’s magic 
wand to draw them out. Behind that rough exterior, that 
indifferent, careless, and flippant attitude, perhaps even that 
vacant look that seems devoid of comprehension may lurk 
some potential genius of tomorrow whose name and fame 
shall endure long after that of the teacher shall have been 
forgotten. If, somehow, all of the teacher’s efforts to strike 
fire has proven unavailing, let him be charitable, tolerant, 
kind, and guard against sarcastic remarks, made in an un- 
guarded moment, that may find lodgment in some sensitive 
nature and lurk in the depths of one’s inner consciousness to 
sting and stab long afterward. 
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THE TEACHER IN RELATIONSHIP TO HIMSELF 


The teacher should strive to become an active factor in a 
progressive age. He should constantly be accumulating infor- 
mation and gaining wisdom. He should keep in step with 
the onward movement. The schoolroom, of all places, is no 
place in which to fossilize. Age naturally becomes conserva- 
tive and tends toward the acceptance of things as they are. 
Youth on the other hand is progressive, eager, idealistic. The 
teacher must stand firmly upon the best that the past has 
given, and at the same time with openmindedness face the 
promise of the future. 

The teacher should think well of himself and his work. 
Now and then a teacher is found whose attitude seems to be, 
“I’m a teacher but don’t tell anyone.” Perhaps this is not 
due to what he thinks of his work, but his knowledge of what 
some others think of it. An added feeling of his own impor- 
tance, in a reserved and dignified manner, would do no harm 
and would have possibilities of good. As a profession teachers 
are engaged in one of the most important pieces of work of 
this generation. Let them lift up their heads, look the world 
in the face, and draw renewed courage for the tasks ahead. 
In the name of youth they strive, so why be timid or back- 
ward in asking in their name for what is essential for their 
education and training. 

The teacher should give the best that is in him to his work, 
seeking fuller development of his powers and abilities, and 
new sources of interests and inspiration. In this he should 
keep alive his outside interests and hobbies, that he may fre- 
quently forget his work and renew his spirit for the resump- 
tion of his labors. 

He should be as frank with himself as he endeavors to be 
with his students, and face his own personal problems with- 
out quibbling or trying to sidestep them. To meet the issue 
and gain command of himself and his resources is a matter 
of prime importance. 

He should remember that the work of the world is done 
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through human agency. In no other way can it be done. A 
considerable part of it will, in all probability, be done by 
those even less fitted for it than he. By giving it his best 
efforts he contributes most toward the broadening of human 
life. As he seeks new opportunities and is prepared to detect 
and grasp them will avenues of approach and contact be 
opened up to him. 

He should day by day keep before him for his inspiration 
some of the best gems of thought which the heritage of the 
past has given him in order to attune his soul to great thoughts 
and that idealism which will bring him renewed hope and 
vigor for the battles ahead. 

He should occasionally give himself to meditation in the 
attempt to gather strands of meaning from his daily routine 
of life activities. Life is important, it is significant—fraught 
with springs of hidden meanings, laden with beauties that 
may be revealed to those who would seek and find them. 

Health, vigor, and enthusiasm are all qualities essential to 
effective teaching, and hence due care must be taken that 
they are conserved and ready for use. The world listens to 
the individual who has full command of himself — who has a 
message; it stands aside for he who knows where he is going. 

The real teacher seldom complains of the mediocrity or 
dullness of the students who come to him. He will instead 
accept them and direct his efforts toward assisting them to 
educate themselves by arousing their minds to activity and 
attention. 

His attitude must be calm and collected as it denoted self- 
control and helps greatly in making one the master of any 
situation that arises. 

Real education is growing into a fuller and more complete 
life and everything that assists in this respect are factors of 
education, and whenever possible should be made use of in 
connection with the daily work. 

Let the teacher magnify the importance of his work even 
to the extent of all but deifying it that he may derive a maxi- 
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mum of enjoyment and satisfaction from it. He is helping 
to mould character and to shape the destinies of the men and 
women of tomorrow. Once he senses this conception his work 
loses its monotony and tiresomeness and is changed and glori- 
fied. He feels the urge to redoubled efforts. He is helping 
boys and girls to help themselves — to realize their insignifi- 
cance on the one hand and their great significance on the 
other — to control themselves and their actions — thereby 
playing well his part on the stage of life and thereby fulfill- 
ing his destiny. 

The teacher, from the very nature of his work, must con- 
stantly attune his ear to the best, he must see the best, he 
must seek the best. Only as he does so will he be enabled 
to realize his fullest possibilities for doing worthwhile and 
constructive work. 


STUDENTS AS GROWING THINGS 


The students who come under the control and instruction 
of the teacher are as growing plants to be watered and nur- 
tured, sprayed, pruned, and guided in their development that 
it may be full and ordered — that they may bear fruit in due 
season in complete lives, good citizenship, intelligent under- 
standing, and right ideals. 

These the state have entrusted to the teacher; these the 
homes have turned over to him often expecting of the five 
forty-five minute periods per week results that all too often 
are out of proportion to the student’s ability to attain. 

There are the frail and sickly plants whose outlook is dis- 
couraging. These cannot be discarded, but must be carefully 
tended in the effort to nurture them to revival and growth. 

Then there are the thrifty plants, the strong ones which 
offer more promise of survival than the others. As the gar- 
dener watches his plants grow and the horticulturist his trees, 
so the teacher can watch his students grow, observe their 
response to his teaching, help them to gain knowledge and 
accumulate wisdom, and exult with them in their growth, 
development, and achievement. 
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In grasping and holding aloft the torch of enlightenment 
and in helping to beat back the barriers of ignorance and 
superstition, it is the teacher’s great privilege to pass on to 
others that priceless heritage which all of the past has given. 
It is too much to expect all to realize the full value of this 
heritage or to grasp their opportunities. Life is not perfect, 
neither are students. However, where some fail, others will 
succeed, and as the sum total of wisdom, and knowledge, and 
enlightenment becomes fuller and is added to there will be 
those, who likewise shall feel the urge to carry on — and 
they following a deep consciousness of the voice of duty shall 
do their part as well — or let us say perhaps better. 
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Teacher Surplus and Professional 


Advancement 


OTIS E. YOUNG, PH.D. 
EDUCATION DEPARTMENT, STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
CALIFORNIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


ommmmoum >(]CH concern is being felt in some quarters 
because of the large number of certified teachers 
M who are at present unemployed. A careful 
analysis might reveal that this is not a real sur- 
plus, in that all certified teachers are not candi- 
dates for teaching positions. Should there really 
be more certified teachers available who desire 
teaching positions than there are available posi- 
tions, the situation is not without redeeming features. While 
it is true that a surplus of labor in any field is unfortunate 
to the individuals involved, it is not always a social calamity. 
In the case of teaching at the present time there are elements 
that make the situation not wholly bad, and there has prob- 
ably never been a time when conditions were more propitious 
for advancing teaching from the rank of a job to the rank 
of a profession. 

Most of the persons who have studied the situation are 
frank to admit that not all of those teachers who are unem- 
ployed would make good if positions were found for them. 
One of the outstanding features of the oversupply problem 
is that boards of education are now in position to be more 
selective when vacancies occur, where boards fill positions on 
merit and not on political considerations. 

While it is no part of the purpose of this article to go into 
an analysis of the causes of teacher surplus, there is one 
cause so outstanding and so glaring in its faults that it 
deserves mention. Part of the inability of prospective teachers 
to obtain positions, at least so far as applicants for high 
school positions are concerned, is self-inflicted. A recent 
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rather crude survey conducted by the author among the high 
schools of Western Pennsylvania revealed that there is an 
unbalanced preference for certain fields of high school teach- 
ing, as related to the number of such positions available. In 
their desire to pursue the subjects of their choice, while in 
college, many people are deliberately closing the door to teach- 
ing opportunity. Perhaps this is the fault of inadequate 
guidance on the part of the college, but wherever the fault 
lies, it should be remedied. It is a fine thing for one to pursue 
a cultural course, and still more wonderful when this cultural 
education can be made to provide a livelihood, but if the gain- 
ing of a livelihood is essential in the life of the individual, 
it had better receive first consideration. 


There probably has seldom been a time in our history when 
there were not sufficient teachers, and there have been few 
times when there has not been a surplus. Even in the early 
days of the last century when the remuneration was most 
meagre and the terms extremely short, there were plenty of 
teachers, of a sort. 

While a surplus of teachers may have a salutary effect upon 
those in service, since it makes them better satisfied with 
their positions and more alert to hold their places, it has a 
bad psychological effect upon the public, particularly that por- 
tion of it, which is inclined to howl for lower taxes, without 
much insight as to the laws that govern taxation, or the 
benefits conferred by high taxation. In some localities today 
we hear mutterings to the effect that teachers’ salaries should 
be reduced, since plenty of teachers could be hired cheaper 
than those now in service. Such an attitude reduces teaching 
to the level of unskilled labor and makes it subject to all the 
vicissitudes of such labor. It has been a hard battle to get 
teachers’ salaries raised to a respectable level, and an equally 
bitter battle should be waged to keep them from being 
reduced. 


Setting teachers’ salaries by law is probably a poor device 
to secure permanently high standards, since these laws usu- 
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ally set only a minimum and in a way encourage a surplus 
of teachers, since many who plan to make teaching a tem- 
porary career are attracted to it by the relatively high initial 
salaries. Salaries that are set by legislative enactment are 
subject to repeal by the same bodies and consequently are 
very unstable. 


A surplus of teachers is indicative of several conditions, 
good and bad. It indicates that teaching is more and more 
looked upon as a desirable means of gaining a livelihood. It 
indicates that teaching is coming to compare more favorably 
with other well-paid fields of endeavor. It also indicates that 
the road of entry into teaching is still easy enough so that 
a surplus is readily available when other fields suffer economic 
relapses, and it also indicates that those people who are now 
teaching are more content to remain teachers than formerly. 


A surplus outside the profession of persons equal in ability 
and training to those within usually indicates that those 
within are being paid more than they are worth, else they 
would not be subject to cheap competition. Medicine has 
shown the way in methods of eliminating cheap competition 
and at the same time actually conferring lasting benefit upon 
the public that is served. Medical] practice has grown in self- 
esteem and in public esteem by the valiant battle it has waged 
to secure high standards of training among its members, and 
it has not tried to secure a stipulated fee for its services by 
legal enactment. Teaching is similar to medical practice in 
the service it renders to the public, and is justified in follow- 
ing similar procedures in regard to the training of its mem- 
bership, since this increased training will enable teachers to 
render more effective public service. 


The present so-called surplus of teachers could be wiped 
out almost immediately in every State in the Union by increas- 
ing the period of training required of teachers. There is no 
reason why a minimum of four years above the high school 
should not be required of every prospective teacher. Were 
such a requirement put into effect the present surplus would 
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evaporate overnight. At the same time the salary question 
could be definitely shelved. Those persons who once were 
required to attend Normal School twelve weeks in order to 
teach, balked when one year was required. Many who went 
to school twelve weeks refused to attend for a year and con- 
sequently drifted into some occupation that was less stringent 
in its requirements, and teaching was relieved of just so many 
cheap-minded people, and in all probability lost no geniuses 
in the process. When requirements were raised to two years, 
still more were eliminated, and should four years of college 
work be required an even greater percentage will drop out 
and teaching will become a fairly selective occupation. 


It has been the practice in some States to grant immunity 
to teachers in service when requirements are raised for those 
entering the occupation for the first time. There is some 
reasonable doubt as to the wisdom of this practice. Giving 
teachers in service reasonable time to bring their training 
up to standard should be sufficient, since attendance at sum- 
mer sessions will not cause loss of wage-earning time, and 
when high enough standards have been set for teachers, it 
will not be necessary for them to carry on some outside occu- 
pation during the summer months in order to eke out a living. 
The great popularity of summer sessions at university and 
college is proof that teachers in service are making efforts 
to improve. 

It has been mentioned from time to time that elementary 
school teachers do not need more than two years of training 
above the high school. Such a statement is so utterly absurd 
as to barely deserve mention, yet in some circles it receives 
applause. Many people have spent years in research in one 
branch of the elementary field and still find plenty of unex- 
plored territory, and four years would merely open the field, 
not exhaust it. 

Teaching must be made highly specialized. While general- 
ized training has produced many successful teachers, this 
method is too uncertain of results. Natural aptitude cannot 
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be depended upon to provide an adequate supply of good 
teachers, and specialized training will be more certain to 
insure high quality of work and success. Specialization will 
not destroy natural aptitude for teaching, and it will increase 
the efficiency of those of only average ability, who are bound 
to enter any field of work. Specialized curricula in teacher- 
training institutions will prevent a flood of drifters who take 
a liberal arts course from applying for teaching positions, 
not because they earnestly desire to teach, or are qualified, 
but because it is convenient and offers an assured income. 

Someone, of course, is bound to ask this question, “Won’t 
this increased requirement in training prevent many worthy 
poor boys and girls from entering teaching?” Teaching was 
not developed as an art in order that poor boys and girls 
might have an occupation to enter. Should teaching, any 
more than medicine, or law, cater to the worthy poor? The 
increased salaries that are bound to come if teaching becomes 
more selective, will make it much more worth while for poor 
boys and girls to make great sacrifices in order that they 
may enjoy a longer and better rewarded period of productive 
work. As matters now stand, teaching draws largely from 
the ranks of those who have not the courage or the vision 
to make great sacrifices, and consequently is filled with “timid 
souls.” 

A recent study of the occupational status of parents of stu- 
dents in a Pennsylvania teachers college showed little varia- 
tion from the results found by Coffman for the country at 
large in 1910, though in the twenty years that have elapsed, 
the period of training for teachers has increased immensely. 
It is doubtful if requiring four years of training above the 
high school would alter in many respects the occupational 
groups from which teachers come, though there is little doubt 
that it would alter the individual types. 

This increased period of training would have a noticeable 
influence upon teacher turn-over. It would reduce the num- 
ber of “trousseau teachers,” since a wedding dowry comes 
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high when four years of training has been invested before 
a penny of return has been secured. It would also have the 
effect of making the men who enter teaching more stable 
occupationally, and would reduce the numbers of those using 
teaching as a stepping-stone to something else. The State of 
Indiana has already made it relatively difficult for high school 
teachers to transfer their college work to another field of 
employment without considerable loss of credits. This policy 
has enhanced the respect in which teaching is held by the lay- 
man. Fewer people will be able in the future to say, “I was 
once a teacher,” with all the air of condescension that gen- 
erally accompanied the statement. Dean Packer of the Col- 
lege of Education of the State University of Iowa, when 
approached by a young man wanting professional influence 
to secure a teaching position to enable him to earn money 
enough to continue his medical education, advised the youth 
that he practice medicine a few years and get money enough 
to take up a career of teaching. 

Increased training would undoubtedly bring more men into 
the occupation of teaching. In 1826 a traveler in the State 
of Indiana remarked upon the scarcity of female teachers; 
in 1927 he would have been equally astonished at the scarcity 
of men. This dearth of men resulted in part from a well- 
laid scheme. In order to get the people of Indiana converted 
to public education, it was advocated by prominent educators 
in the State that young women be employed as teachers at 
low salaries, and before their salaries had to be raised they 
would probably marry and new ones could be employed and 
thus the burden of educational costs be kept at a point where 
hostile criticism would not endanger the whole program. 

It is time that the people of this country realize that our 
pioneer days have passed. Our old days of free land, and 
extravagance at the expense of kind nature, are gone forever. 
As we pass farther and farther from those halcyon days 
when men made money while they slept, we will face ever 
keener competition in every walk of life, and the public may 
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expect and demand more efficient service from its teachers; 
and teachers must expect to sweat in the process of attaining 
success in their work. 

Teaching must become a profession, on the same level of 
respect in which it is held in Europe, and we must’ expect 
to share with other professions in securing the intellectual 
cream of the country to recruit our ranks. Teachers should 
cease to be looked upon as missionaries, and should be com- 
pensated in proportion to the difficulty of their entrance quali- 
fications and the technical nature of the services they render. 
Four years of training is the goal at present; tomorrow may 
see the period extended. 

The argument may be advanced that some communities are 
not able to finance a program of education where such highly- 
trained teachers are necessary. The only answer to that 
argument is, that this country is rich, and while its wealth 
is not equally distributed, it can be so distributed where schools 
are concerned, though it will require a revised method of 
taxation for school purposes. Let the program of increased 
training be launched and it will not take long to convert the 
people of the country to larger units of taxation for school 


purposes. 




















Mayflowers 


Hark! at the call of the sweet, fresh May morning. 
Hear them come trooping on gay dancing feet! 
Over the meadow green, 
Down through the woodland sheen, 
Up from the village and thronged city street. 


Sunbonnet babies with little snub noses, 
Rollicking youngsters with merry blue eyes, 
Small Cinderellas gay, 
Sweet as the breath of May, 
Dreaming of fairies in godmother guise! 


Hark to their chattering! ‘Tiny Maid Marian, 
Helen and Marjorie, Bobby and Ted; 
List to their laughter sweet, 
Just see their flying feet, 
Richard and Emmy and turbulent Ned! 


Here they come gleeing, slim lads and lasses, 
Shy adolescents awakening to truth, 
Seeking life’s miracle, 
Knowledge empirical, 
Springtime,—the Maytime when youth calls to youth. 


Set up the Maypoles, with streamers aflying, 
Riot of color for each eager hand; 
Great Nation’s greatest wealth, 
Children in radiant health, 
Fairest of flowers that bloom in our land! 


Never mind training them just to be citizens, 
Never mind urging, too fast, wisdom’s way; 
Give them the room to grow, 
Give them the joy to know 
Laughter and lilting song; give them their May! 


WINIFRED HATHAWAY 
Associate Director 
National Society for the 
Prevention of Blindness 
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American Notes—Editorial 


Many teachers from eastern points, upon their return from the 
summer convention of the National Education Association at Los 
Angeles, plan to attend the fourth biennial conference of the World 
Federation of Education Associations at Denver, July 27 to August 2. 
After spending the month between these conventions in attendance 
at California educational institutions or in the vacation lands of the 
great Southwest, teachers will find Denver an appropriate place in 
which to finish an interesting and educative summer. 

Denver is an appropriate meeting place for those who will gather 
to form plans around the high purpose of international friendship and 
goodwill. Situated on a plateau a mile high at the base of snow- 
covered peaks to the west, with a delightful climate, Denver annually 
attracts many thousands of foreign tourists as well as American visi- 
tors to its gates. Nearly 15,000 rooms at prices ranging from two to 
eight dollars are available for the accommodation of convention guests. 
Side trips may be economically arranged to Pike’s Peak, Cripple Creek, 
Cheyenne Canyon, Garden of the Gods, and other scenic playgrounds 
in the Rockies. 

The convention program will be built around the general theme of 
international goodwill. Speakers from the fifty nations which are ex- 
pected to attend the meeting will discuss the relation of business, 
diplomacy, the press, labor, education, and travel to international 
codperation. Other speakers will discuss the methods particularly 
adapted to the promotion of mutual appreciation between Europe and 
the Americas; the United States, Canada and the Spanish-American 
countries ; and Occidental and Oriental nations. One prominent leader 
of national thought from the Orient, one from Latin America, and one 
from Europe will interpret the national ideals of the countries on 
their respective continents. 

An outstanding event on the program will be the report of the 
Herman Jordan Committees on Education for International Under- 
standing and Goodwill. Dr. P. W. Kuo, Shanghai, will report for 
the committee on Education for Peace. Laura Ullrick of Winnetka, 
Illinois, will give the report of the committee on Social Sciences. 
Daniel Chase, New York City, will report for the committee on /nter- 
national Relations of Youth. EE. J. Sainsbury and Frank A. Hoare, 
both of London, will report for the committees on Military Training 
and Attempts or Diplomacy to Obviate the Necessity of War respec- 
tively —Prepared by the Division of Publications of The National 
Education Association. 
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Stevens Institute of Technology announces that its Engineering 
Camp in northern New Jersey will be used for two weeks this summer, 
August 15 to August 29, as the scene of an experiment in vocational 
guidance for boys just completing the third year in their high school 
Or preparatory school course. Principals and headmasters have been 
invited by the college to present the names of students who are inter- 
ested or who think they are interested in engineering. The college 
will open the camp to them and will provide a two weeks’ program 
on the subject of the engineering profession and its functions. In a 
letter outlining plans for the camp period, President Harvey N. Davis 
gave the following summary of the program: 

“We propose, first, to give them a thoroughly good time in the open; 
second, to tell them by lectures, posters and movies what engineering 
in general is all about ; third, to give them some experience in a simple 
kind of engineering by a few hours a day of field work in elementary 
surveying ; and fourth, to give each boy individually the best guidance 
we know how to give in choosing between an engineering and a liberal 
arts college.” 

President Davis suggests that an introduction to engineering is 
appropriate not only for the boy who seems to have the qualifications 
for an engineering career, but for a generation that must find their 
places in a “Machine age.” 

A Panorama of the Engineering Profession. Men actively engaged 
in engineering will be brought to camp to tell the boys about electrical, 
mechanical, civil, chemical and industrial engineering—of what each 
consists and the types of work involved; what opportunities exist; 
and some of the problems with which an engineer is confronted. 
Among those who will tell the story of engineering to the boys will be 
President Harvey N. Davis of Stevens Institute of Technology, Dean 
Dexter S. Kimball of Cornell University, Professor A. G. Christie 
of Johns Hopkins University, Roy V. Wright, President of the Ameri- 
can Society of Mechanical Engineers, John Mills of the Bell Research 
Laboratories, Rear Admiral Frederic R. Harris, E. P. Warner, former 
Assistant Secretary of the Navy for Aviation, W. R. Whitney of the 
General Electric Company, Stephen F. Voorhees of Voorhees, Gmelin 
& Walker, architects, and R. C. Post & McCord. 

These men and others of prominence in engineering fields will 
define as graphically and completely as possible what it means to be 
an engineer, dealing with Aeronautics, Power, Communication, Rail- 
ways, Building Construction, work along the water fronts on docks, 
yards and harbors. They will give the boys insight into Research, 
Machine Design, and other possible lines of engineering work. 
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AMERICAN EDUCATION WEEK, 1931, November 9-15. The eleventh 
annual American Education Week, under the sponsorship of the 
American Legion, the U. S. Office of Education, and the National 
Education Association, will be observed November 9-15, 1931. Ameri- 
can Education Week each year includes Armistice Day. It is the 
purpose of this annual event to acquaint the public with the aims, 
achievements, and needs of the schools. 

The program of the week emphasizes that broader ideal of education 
as set forth in the seven cardinal objectives of education as defined 
by the National Education Association: Health and safety; worthy 
home membership; mastery of the tools, technics and spirit of learn- 
ing; faithful citizenship; vocational and economic effectiveness ; wise 
use of leisure; ethical character. 

The general program of the week, outlined day by day below, will 
be adapted to the needs of each state and community in which it is 
carried out. 

Monday, Nov. 9—What the Schools Are Helping America to 
Achieve in Economic Progress 

Tuesday, Nov. 10—What the Schools Are Helping America to 
Achieve in Child Health and Protection. 

Wednesday, Nov. 11—What the Schools Are Helping America to 
Achieve in Citizenship and Loyalty to Law. 

Thursday, Nov. 12—What the Schools Are Helping America to 
Achieve in Improvement of Rural Living. 

Friday, Nov. 13—What the Schools Are Helping America to Achieve 
Through a Higher Level of Intellectual Life. 

Saturday, Nov. 14—What the Schools Are Helping America to 
Achieve Through the Enrichment of Adult Life. 

Sunday, Nov. 15—What the Schools Are Helping America to 
Achieve Through High Ideals of Character and Home Life. 





Music IN THE PusLic ScHoots. The place of music in the curric- 
ulum of the public schools has been greatly strengthened during the 


last decade. The following resolution was passed by the conference’ 


of the Department of Superintendence, National Education Association, 
Dallas, Texas, March 4, 1927: 

“We would record our full appreciation of the fine musical programs 
and art exhibits in connection with this convention. They are good 
evidence that we are rightly coming to regard music, art, and other 
similar subjects as fundamental in the education of American children. 
We recommend that they be given everywhere equal consideration and 
support with other basic subjects.” 
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This resolution is both an evidence of the growing conviction of 
the basic importance of music as a subject for study in schools and 
an authoritative statement which will give a strong impetus to the 
solidifying of music in the school curriculum. 

Mr. George Eastman made his contribution to music education by 
founding the Eastman School of Music, presenting it to the University 
of Rochester and endowing it generously. He accomplished a second 
purpose, that of training listeners, by building the Eastman Theatre, 
which he also presented to the university. Mr. Eastman’s philosophy 
is that with the increasing mechanization of industry there will de- 
velop a greatly increased amount of leisure time for the individual. 
He feels that there is no better use for leisure time than its employ- 
ment in the production or the appreciation of music. To bring this 
about two things are necessary: first, training musicians, and, second, 
training listeners. The Eastman School of Music is dedicated to the 
first of these objectives and the Eastman Theatre to the second. 

The Eastman School of Music is organized as a professional school 
of the University of Rochester. It maintains a symphony orchestra, 
which, in addition to its concerts, weekly broadcasts over a national 
network. The school each season gives a series of six concerts which 
are devoted entirely to the production of music by native American 
composers, and subsidizes the publication of the best of these works. 

Prior to the advent of sound films the Eastman Theatre maintained 
a full-symphony orchestra. It is now a motion-picture theatre of the 
usual type, but Mr. Eastman’s original purpose is attained by devoting 
a portion of the rent from the theatre to helping finance the Rochester 
Civic Orchestra. 





The Carnegie Corporation, Frederick A. Keppel, president, 522 
Fifth Avenue, New York City, has made grants for purposes of music 
education. A list of grants in the field of music since 1921 follows: 
1921-22, 1 organization, $5,000; 1922-23, 3 organizations, $16,250; 
1923-24, 2 organizations, $6,000; 1924-25, 7 organizations, $37,500; 
1925-26, 9 organizations, $151,000; 1926-27, 9 organizations, $48,000; 
1927-28, 11 organizations, $46,000 ; 1928-29, 11 organizations, $69,000; 
1929-30; 14 organizations, $96,000; total during the past decade, 
$475,250. 





A List of Advertisers in the Wilson Bulletin for Librarians— 
Academy Press, D. Appleton & Company, Association Press, M. Bar- 
rows & Co., Beacon Press, Brewer & Warren, Inc., Chemical Catalog 
Co., Columbia University Press, Thomas Y. Crowell Co., John Day 
Company, Inc., A. T. De la Mare Co., Inc., T. S. Denison & Co., 
Duke University Press, Encyclopaedia Britannica, Funk & Wagnalls 
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Co., J. H. Furst & Co., Samuel Gabriel Sons & Co., Goodheart- 
Wilcox Co., Guild Publishers, Inc., Norman W. Henley Publishing 
Company, Henry Holt & Co., Houghton Mifflin Co., Johns Hopkins 
Press, Marshall Jones Co., Lantern Press, Literary Associates, Long- 
mans, Green & Co., Macrae-Smith & Co., May & Co., Robert McBride 
& Co., Meador Publishing Co., G. & C. Merriam, Metal Crafts Pub- 
lishing Co., C. A. Nichols Publishing Co., Noble & Noble, Palmer 
Company, Penn Publishing Co., Purdy Press, Reilly & Lee Co., 
Fleming H. Revell & Co., Charles Scribner’s Sons, Simmons, Board- 
man Publishing Co., George Sully & Co., U. S. Historical Association, 
University of Chicago Press, University of Minnesota Press, Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania Press, Frederick Warne & Co., Whittlesey House, 
John C. Winston Co., Woman’s Press. 





A MEssAGE TO Business MEN. Every business man and student of 
American business is keenly interested in keeping fully posted upon 
the basic trends within and outside his industry or line of business, 
whereby he may better orient his own business thinking. The pur- 
pose of this letter is to call your attention to the fact that in the 
Survey of Current Business, the Bureau’s factual publication on busi- 
ness and industrial operations, you have a medium for keeping yourself 
informed on the latest developments in production, trade and finance. 

Under a new editorial plan of the Survey of Current Business not 
only are data available each month through this publication on some 
2,000 items covering every phase of business and industrial operations, 
but the data will be supplemented by 25 pages of interpretive text 
and diagrams prepared by members of the Division of Statistical 
Research of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 

The subscription price of $1.50 is based on the cost of paper and 
printing, and includes the Annual Supplement of 275 pages, giving 
monthly data for the past seven years, 12 Monthly Surveys of from 
52 to 56 pages each, and 52 Weekly Supplements which bring you the 
data made available during the week just closed. 

We will be glad to enter subscriptions for your organization, both 
for the executives in your home office and for those in your branch 
offices. Very truly yours, Robert M. Davis, Editor, Survey of Current 
Business. 

Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing Offce, Wash- 


ington, D. C. Inclosed is check (or money order) for $...... , for 
which send the Survey of Current Business for one year to 

PU pss cv caeduedeeseeeuats AGRI. oi ccccccesddeccsvccese 
Ps 624ccrsevascvessoasonpen pv Merrrrerrerrr reer 


(Make remittance payable to the Superintendent of Documents.) 
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Book Reviews 


SELECTIONS FOR PUBLIC SPEAKING. Compiled and adapted by 
Leslie C. Procter and Gladys Trueblood Stroop. Charles Scribners Sons. 
$1.25. This book is useful where there are pupils who are learning 
to think and use the voice. There are 139 prose pieces and 47 poems, 
These are excellent for the boys and girls. They will all be used; 
and the pupils will enjoy the book, and the speaking. 


THE PRACTICE OF TEACHING IN THE SECONDARY SCHOOL, By 
Henry C. Morrison, Professor of Education in the University of Chicago, 
Revised edition, There are 688 pages. This is a second edition. There 
are: Part I, Fundamentals in the Teaching Process; Part II, Control 
Technique; Part III, Operative Technique; Part IV, Administrative 
Technique. An index on pages 683-688, giving a full opportunity to 
select whatever anyone needs. 


THE VOCABULARY OF ARITHMETIC. By G. T. Buswell and Lenore 
John, both from the University of Chicago. This is from the Supple- 
mentary Educational Monographs published in conjunction with the 
School Review and the Elementary School Journal. Number 38, Jan- 
uary, 1931, 


A SURVEY OF NATIONAL TRENDS IN BIOLOGY. By Edward J. 
v. K. Menge, Ph.D., Sc.D., Director of the Department of Animal Biology 


in Marquette University. The Bruce Publishing Company, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin, The Table of Contents gives us I, Introduction; II, Facts 
and Findings; III, A Cross Section of Present-Day Biological Thought; 
IV, Provocative Biological Theories; V, Outstanding Biological Work 
and Workers; Bibliography, and Index. 


Other books made by the Bruce Publishing Company are the fol- 
lowing: VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE AND SUCCESS. By Edward J. 
Gallagher. The book will aid the pupil in laying foundations. The 
student is introduced to self-analysis, how to win success by industry, 
tact, utilizing the opportunities, and to continue his study in order to 
be prepared for any opportunity of advancement. The price of the 
book is $1.20. 204 pages. 


ROMANCE OF THE AIRMAN. By Pauline A. Humphreys and 
Gertrude Hosey. Ginn and Company. Price $1.48. The Contents gives 
the following, viz.: I, The Airman Dreams; II, The Airman Experi- 
ments; III, The Airman Invents; The Airman becomes a Pathfinder; 
V, The Airman Soars to Fame; VI, The Airman Serves; Chronology of 
Aviation; Glossary; Classified List of Related Topics; A List of Books; 
Periodicals, and Bulletins on Aviation, and Index. The whole book has 
566 pages. And it is a compendium flaying. 








